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“A team that won’t be licked 
CAN‘T BE LICKED” 





MIKE 


MURPHY 


Famous athletic trainer at 


A LITTLE over a year ago, when 
farmers were producing without 
profit and calling for assistance, 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., cele- 
brated their 40th anniversary. 
The depth of the depression was 
no time for a celebration, but 
they used the occasion for a vote 
of confidence in themselves and 
in their line of disinfectants, in- 
secticides and tonics for livestock 
and poultry — products essen- 
tial to farm prosperity. 

They took a reef in their 
belts, increased their sales ef- 
forts, stopped leaks and improved 


N. W. AYER 


University of Pennsylvania 


their service. Courage and tenac- 
ity carried them through. They 
now see themselves well past the 
turning point. Returning pros- 
perity is reflected in growing 
sales. For the first nine months 
of this financial year, they re- 
port a 46% increase in tonnage 
shipments. 

Now is the time, they say, for 
militant selling. This fall will 
see them launch an enlarged ad- 
vertising campaign in farm 
papers, with their handsome 
catalog going into every R. F. D. 
box in the country. 
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The Iowa Road IsOpen 


For the first three months of 1934 compared with 
the same period of 1933, new car sales for the entire 
country increased 44%. 


For the State of Iowa the increase was 134%. 


Eighty percent of the new car purchasers in Iowa reaa 
THE DES MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER. 


Fifty-one percent of the Iowa new car purchasers read 
no otherSunday news paper—published anywhere—than 
THE DES MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER. 


We have the figures, the names, addresses, make 
of car and newspaper read in our files, and can 
prove the above statement. 


No matter what you have to sell in lowa—automo- 
biles or whiskbrooms—you can reach most of your 
prospects exclusively through the columns of THE 
DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE. 
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This Week 


NY manufacturer who remains 
on the fence in the matter of 
testimonials and who needs a bit of 
a poke to land himself on the right 
side can acquire a mental prodding 
if he will read the sharply pointed 


remarks of Mrs. Anna _ Steese 
Richardson. 
In New York this week, Mrs. 


Richardson spoke before the thir- 
tiecth annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of Ameri- 
ca. This week, as its leading arti- 
cle, Printers’ INK presents her 


speech. 
True, we also present other 
\.F.A. speeches. But for several 


reasons we mention her here. First, 
of course, she is a woman; and it 
is to women that most advertising 
is directed. Second, she knows 
consumers. And third—and in this 
particular instance, this attribute is 
outranked by the two others—she 
knows advertising ; and she knows 
the ways of advertisers. 

This, for instance, is what she 
told the Federation about testi- 
monials : 

“The day is passing when you 
can sell cold cream, mattresses, or 
cigarettes to the women of the 
sticks on the testimonial of Mrs. 
Astorbilt.” 

“Women,” she told the advertis- 
ers, “have come to like truth in ad- 
vertising.” And then, whether they 
liked it or not, she added: “And 
you have the handsome Rexford 
Tugwell to thank for that!” 

Yet with gusto she sailed into 
the propaganda disseminated by the 
Federal Food and Drug Division 
in behalf of the Copeland Bill— 
the sort of stuff, she pointed out, 
that regularly was sent to conven- 
tions of women’s clubs. 

Advertising men, she urged—and 
you can see that she covered a con- 
siderable scope—ought to send rep- 


resentatives to women’s federations 
to “tell them the true relationship 
of women to big business.” 

* * . 


This A.F.A. convention, by the 
way, was a lively affair. President 
Roosevelt wrote to Edgar Kobak 
a letter which makes good reading. 
It appears on page 40. Secretary 
Wallace, as the Administration's 
official spokesman, gave advertisers 
some sterling advice. So did many 
other speakers. And then there 
was the advertising clinic which is 
the leading feature of the conven- 
tion story of Bernard A. Grimes, 
Printers’ INkK’s ace convention re- 
porter. 

-_— = = 

Meanwhile, before the business 
house, there are other questions. 
Even without a calendar, the au- 
diting department would know that 
in the immediate offing is the sales 
department’s convention. “And,” 
the treasurer asks the sales man- 
ager, “when you get ‘em all im 
here, what are you going to do 
with ’em?” This week under the 
title, “Eleven Stunts to Enliven 
Sales Meetings,” Printers’ INK 
offers pertinent and practical sug- 
gestions for convention planners. 

* * + 


Our Government not only gov- 
erns: It also buys. To many a 
maker of goods, the vast organiza- 
tion that works out of Washington 
has been the biggest buyer. And 
now the volume of Governmental 
business is increasing. With an 
article entitled, “How and Why 
Manufacturers Should Sell to U. S., 
Chester M. Wright opens a highly 
informative series. 

* * * 

To cause his merchandise to 
reach the consumer, through what 
channels shall the maker distribute 
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and under what policies of rela- 
tionship? Two manufacturers in 
different fields—Hamilton Watch 
and Onyx Hosiery—have just an- 
nounced new distributive line-ups. 
One is called “selective,” and the 
other “controlled-zone.” Pointing 
out, in line with the conclusions of 
R. O. Eastman (Printers: InxK, 
June 14, p. 7) that wholesale sell- 
ing insures real market control, 
Robert W. Palmer analyzes the 
two methods, to the end that other 
manufacturers may examine—and 
take their choice. 
* * * 


An advertiser hopefully adver- 
tises. He buys periodical space and 
he turns out literature that—he 
hopes—will be linked to sales ef- 
fort in the field. He concocts pro- 
motional ideas and promotional ma- 
terial that—he hopes—will be used. 
Kelvinator does more than hope. 
In every distributor’s office there 
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is an individual, known as the 
campaign manager, who sees to it. 
Clayton B. Trost tells how. 

ss 


Michael Hollander, president of 
A. Hollander & Son, Inc., discloses 
that this fall his company, which 
dresses and dyes furs, will speak, 
for the first time, directly to the 
consumer. Thus grade-marking 
gains another convert—and on a 
national scale. Mr. Hollander ex- 
plains how, and why. 

* * * 

How to tell the truth. Thus 
might have been captioned William 
E. McFee’s piece, “When Copy 
Writers Lie.” Mr. McFee is 
wordsmith-in-chief for the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company. In 
essence, he thinks that the way to 
keep copy effective but honest is 
to rope enthusiasm at the point 
where, unhobbled, it would canter 
into insincerity. 
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Whether you are building boats 
to defend cups % or advertising 
beverages* to fill cups 
Rhode- Island is broadly recog- 
nized as presenting exceptional 
opportunity . . . In this compact 
industrial area the individual per 
capita income tax is 75.6% above 
the U. S. average . . . (6/30/33) 
. and in Rhode Island the new 


year is far better than the last. 


“Equally suitable for advertising products of 
a varied nature whether food, automotive, 
financial or general. 





Providence Journal 
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How Women Can Be Won to 


Belief in Advertising 





“I am tired of seeing women who never earned a dollar in their 
lives assail the honesty and sincerity of business men.” Thus spoke 
the versatile Mrs. Richardson in a speech—the hit of the entire 
session—before the Advertising Federation of America convention 
She had been asked to discuss 
“What Three Million Women Have Taught Me About Advertising.” 
But she threw away her prepared speech and lashed right out, 
impromptu fashion, in a recital of what her thirty-two years 
of experience with women and advertising had taught her. Her 
address—the impromptu one, that is—follows. 


in New York last Monday. 
| 
| 
| 








By Anna Steese Richardson 


Director, Good Citizenship Bureau, Woman’s Home Companion 


7 = trouble with the advertising situation is that women 
have begun to demand truth in advertising. You have our 
mutual friend and well-wisher—the handsome Mr. Rexford 


Tugwell—to thank for that. 


He and his staff have worked on 


the women of this country until the average woman who buys 
a jar of cold cream doesn’t know whether she shall use it to 


clean out her pores or to cook a 
mess of fried potatoes. They don’t 
believe there is anything right in 
the creams any more. 

Recently I have talked to women 
about advertising to the exclusion 
of almost every other topic, and I 
have made some truly remarkable 
discoveries concerning their capac- 
ity for understanding and misun- 
derstanding what you write for 
them. 

For example, we all know what 
a splendid job Mr. Grover Whalen 
and his staff are doing in exploit- 
ing the Schenley products in 
States where it is unlawful to ad- 
vertise alcoholic beverages. 

You know how the cards in the 
subway trains read: “This mark 
of merit on Schenley products re- 
flects your guarantee of purity 
and quality.’ The mark of merit 
is a silvery Maltese cross, hung 
from a rich maroon ribbon, but 
there is no bottle in sight. 


&e 
~~ 


I decided that it would be inter- 
esting to make a personal survey 
of how women reacted to that ad- 
vertising. I asked my friends and 
neighbors, even the strange wo- 
men who sat next to me on the 
subway train, “What are the 
Schenley products?” I carried a 
little notebook in my purse for re- 
cording their answers, and I re- 
gret to advise you that by actual 
count 85 per cent of the women 
guessed wrong. 

Three of them thought that the 
Schenley products were a new 
kind of garter for men. One wo- 
man said, “Can’t you see the rib- 
bon?” I felt like asking, “Where 
did you get that husband?” But 
it may comfort Mr. Whalen and 
his co-workers to learn that 90 per 
cent of the men I approached 
guessed right, and they seemed fa- 
miliar with the Schenley products. 

On one of those occasions, I 
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HARDING WILL GIVE THE WHITE HOUSE BACK TO THE PEOP 
—Contemporary Cartoon 
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ver the defects of Harding’s ad- 

tion, his campaign was a master- 
iw A small-town front porch in place 
halls of Versailles . . . chats with 


~~ YWibors instead of conferences with 


mers... baby kissing instead of fron- 
\i Mpggling...all voluminously reported 


M Press. The crusades were over. 


' 
ck to normalcy!’’ The words were 
Mord, but the idea was perfectly 

dto the desires and needs of the 

It was as simple and basic in its 

ional appeal as ‘‘Home Sweet 
m.”’ America was never so ready 

rm to accustomed paths, and the 


was a landslide. 


* 
ITICAL GENIUS consists of 
nding and recognizing and 
ideas which are so simple 
basic that millions of people 
‘Brasp them and respond to 


essful advertising works on 
ame principle. 


“\-divertising which lacks such 


“sea is always handicapped in 


zs 


competition with advertising 
which has it. No amount of strug- 
gle with the niceties of copy, lay- 
out, and illustration will give these 
secondary factors the force of an 
idea. Yet millions of dollars and 
endless effort are spent in the 
attempt. 

Leading agencies do not differ 
greatly in their skill in producing 
advertising which meets all the 
physical requirements, or in their 
methods of handling accounts. It 
is in their belief in the importance 
of a basic idea, and their ability 
to find it, that they differ. 


The record of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company is one of such belief, 
expressed in advertising which 
has consistently —even during the 
depression — demonstrated the 
power of the ideas selected. This 
viewpoint will be no less valuable 
to clients now that the country is 
moving ‘‘ back to normalcy.” 


WALTER TROMPSON COMPANY 











found a close friend in a fine rage 
at advertising in general and the 
advertisement of a certain brand 
of flour in particular. She pointed 
a scornful finger at the printed 
page and exclaimed, “Do you see 
that film star with a figure like a 
shad? She says she eats bread 
three times a day to keep thin. I 
don’t believe her. If I eat just a 
teeny, weeny hot biscuit for sup- 
per, I don’t dare get on the scales 
the next morning.” 

You see, women look at adver- 
tising, as at everything else in life, 
from a personal point of view. 

But the choicest remark picked 
up during this little personal sur- 
vey of mine had to do with a pic- 
ture which a friend and I found 
in a Spanish magazine. This 
friend is a confirmed globe trotter, 
speaks four languages, and always 
has a stack of foreign magazines 
lying on her living-room table. I 
asked her how foreign advertising 
compared with the American 
brand. She waxed eloquent—‘My 
dear, there is mo comparison. 
America has the best advertising 
in the world, and the only com- 
mercial artists. Just look at this—” 

She pointed to the picture of a 
languorous senorita lying on the 
beach and pointing a pair of short, 
plump feet and thick ankles heav- 
enward. Then she damned the il- 
lustration with these few caustic 
words: “Can you imagine any man 
wanting to buy silk stockings for 
legs like those?” 

Up to that time I had supposed 
that all advertising for silk stock- 
ings should be addressed to women. 
I know differently now. 


Many Years of Contact 
with Women 


During the thirty-two years I 
have been connected with the 
Woman’s Home Companion I have 
made direct and indirect contacts 
with at least three million women, 
possibly more, and if I haven’t be- 
come very well acquainted with 
those women, then the Companion 
has been paying me a lot of money 
that I didn’t earn. 

Several months of each year I 
travel from one end of the United 
States to the other for the express 
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purpose of getting acquainted with 
our readers. And that isn’t such 
a hard job as you city men may 
think. 

All these people like to talk 
about their own town, and they 
love to get in an argument. One 
of the funniest arguments I had 
ever heard was way out in Idaho, 
where the question of the evening, 
discussed largely by the men, was 
whether the yellow races or the 
motion picture stars were the 
greater menace to the West Coast. 


What One Kentucky Woman 
Wanted to Know 


I went down to Kentucky to 
make a speech at a gathering of 
the rural women at the School of 
Agriculture. I prepared my speech 
very carefully, more carefully than 
I usually do. I gathered together 
all I could about rural Kentucky, 
its various interests, and I made 
what I thought was a perfectly 
grand speech. 

When it was over, I asked for 
questions, as I always do, because 
it is through questions and answers 
that I get my information about 
women, and if I gave you men a 
dozen guesses you wouldn’t guess 
what those women asked me about 
citizenship. 

Well, this woman got up—I had 
been talking about good citizen- 
ship and how you ought to vote 
for the right party—heaven knows, 
I don’t know which one is right 
now! But I made what I thought 
was a very good speech. Up stood 
a woman, gaunt and tall, from the 
hill country. I don’t doubt that 
she had walked to the nearest bus, 
probably she had ridden on a mule. 
She certainly represented rural 
mountaineers of Kentucky. She 
said, “Lady, what do them motion 
picture stars and society women 
get for recommending beds and 
cold cream?” 

I told you I was going to tell 
you what women want. You 
needn’t mind my answer—I am not 
going to give you that—but I am 
here to tell you who write copy 
that the day is past for selling 
mattresses or ciga- 
rettes to the women of the sticks 

(Continue® on page 114) 
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BELOW 45 AND OVER 20 


Seventy-five percent of the readers of The Sun, 
surveys show, are between 20 and 45 years of age 
. . . young enough to spend money, old enough to 
have money to spend. 


OVER 300,000 CIRCULATION 





The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 









Broadcaster Baer 


How Talkative Conqueror of Carnera Was Prepared for His 
Big Moment under Goodrich Sponsorship 


“C) H, boy! what a fight!” 

And Graham McNamee 
“miking” it from the Madison 
Square Garden Bowl in Long 
Island City, might have added, 
“and what a broadcast!” A survey 
made for the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, which sponsored the 
broadcasting of the fight, showed 
that in seven major cities 92.12 per 
cent of sets in operation were 
tuned in on the blow-by-blow de- 
scription from the ring. 

A rough estimate, calculated on 
this survey, leads the company to 
believe that it had an audience of 
about 40,000,000 people. Even if 
this were to be discounted, there 
is no doubt that a record was hung 
up for prospects who got some part 
of the six commercial credits which 
were announced before, after and 
during the intervals between 
rounds. 

The fight broadcast was the 
climax to a radio campaign as fast 
in its pace and as colorful in its 
preparation as the fight itself. It 
introduced Max Baer as a radio 
star in his own character and in 
that of Al Harper, taxi driver. 
Max talked, and sang, too. 

The skit, “Taxi,” was placed by 
Ruthrauff & Ryan for its client, 
Goodrich. And was built for Baer. 

All this was done at 8 p. m. of 
a Wednesday. In two days, time 
was cleared through fifty-two sta- 
tions, casting and rehearsals were 
completed and on the following 
Friday the first of a series of 
three-times a week broadcasts went 
over the air. Following broadcasts 
were made from Asbury Park 
where Baer had his training camp. 
Each act in the series-was preceded 
and followed by commercial an- 
nouncements by McNamee and an- 
nouncements that Goodrich would 
broadcast the blow-by-blow de- 
scription of the fight. After the 
closing commercial Baer gave high- 
lights of his training activities. 
Ancil Hoffman, Baer’s manager, 





Mike Cantwell, his trainer, and 
Jack Dempsey also participated in 
these after-act reports. 

The entire series, through the 
way it was handled, was a build-up 
to the big event, the broadcasting 
of the fight, which it was an- 
nounced would be under the spon- 
sorship of Goodrich dealers. “Sil- 
vertown News,” Goodrich house 
magazine, played up the importance 
to dealers of tying-in with the cam- 
paign. Dealer help material was 
prepared and distributed to 25,000 
dealers in less than four days. 
Small space on the sporting pages 
of newspapers announced the 
broadcast and references were 
made to it in Goodrich’s nightly 
baseball résumé broadcast over 
local stations in major league cities. 

Baer proved himself a good ac- 
tor, easily entering into the char- 
acter of Al Harper, a taxi driver 
who found the course of true love 
hampered by an heiress who made 
no bones that she was “on the 
make” for Al. He stepped out of 
character the Wednesday before 
the big fight, paying his respects 
to Al and to Goodrich the follow- 
ing night when he addressed Amer- 
ica as the new heavyweight cham- 
pion. 

At the close of the fight, Baer 
and his father, Manager Hoffman 
and Jack Dempsey followed 
through with a broadcast from 
Baer’s dressing room. Little thought 
was given to time except by the 
representatives of the agency and 
the network who knew that there 
were not many minutes left before 
they would be signing off. 

At it happened there were only 
about four minutes to go after 
broadcasting from the ring ceased, 
and the program had been trans- 
ferred to studio headquarters. So, 
instead of hearing the dressing- 
room scene, listeners heard the pro- 
gram finished off with a salute to 
the new champion by the Goodrich 
Silvertown orchestra. 
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Li 
vit: 


“The most 
influential books and 
the truest in their influence 
are works of fiction. They re- 
arrange, they repeat, they 
clarify the lessons of life,“ 
said Robert Louis 
Stevenson 











From an iilnstration m Cosmopolitan jor December, 1894 
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Literature does not de- 
ond on the way in which 
jreat FICTION is printed, 


ut on the way if is written 


It was GREAT FICTION when Cosmopolitan first pub- 
lished it in 1921... it’s GREAT FICTION today. How 
many men and boys have stood up with Bill Peck and 
said, “It shall be done?” No one knows...but surely 
“The Go-Getter” has stirred countless people to greater 
effort...to final success. Such EMOTION...for the de- 
termination to get what you want is certainly an emotion 
...is far quicker ‘kindled by a single piece of GREAT 
FICTION than by any amount of factful admonition. 
> Advertising projected against such a background is 
colored with interest... highlighted with action. No 
one knows this better than those advertisers who 
had this advantage in Cosmopolitan long before “The 
Go-Getter” appeared and who still profit by GREAT 
FICTION’S power to sell. 


OSMOPOLITAN 











ES, sir, I’ve sworn off bellow- 

ing about deceitful advertise- 
ments—that is I’ve mostly re- 
formed and sworn off at least 
partly, or for today anyway. 

How did I get this way? A man 
ought to know when he is licked. 
I have been trying to qualify for 
the grand prize among kickers, 
viewers with alarm and such. I’ve 
been looking at the papers to see 
what my killjoy competitors are 
doing. Oh boy! I haven’t a chance 
for that grand prize, not while 
Clarence Darrow and Gen. John- 
son are on the job, to say nothing 
of Brother Schlink, some of our 
newspaper editors and a whole big 
bunch of U. S. Senators. 

Maybe I’ve been aiming at the 
wrong mark. What is a mere silly 
advertisement as a target com- 
pared with NRA, the New Deal 
and Fiat Money? Silly ass, to 
think I could arouse the Forgotten 
Man to protest about the way 
someone tries to make him dose his 
tummy, while the peppery Darrow 


+ 
York Ice Machinery in Newspapers 


A newspaper advertising campaign on 
air conditioning equipment in a number 
of leading newspapers throughout the 
country will be inaugurated by the York 
Ice Machinery Company, York, Pa., on 
June 20, according to J. L. Rosenmiller, 
sales promotion director of the ‘com- 
pany. This is the first time newspaper 
space has been employed by the com- 
pany in its national advertising. 


a om ” 
Seiler Heads Cramer-Krasselt 


A. W. Seiler, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee, has been elected president 
of that agency to succeed Frederic G. 
Cramer who died February 21. Mr. 
Seiler has been with the agency for 
twenty-five years, having joined it after 
his graduation from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1907. 

. s 


Chamberlain with Erwin, Wasey 


Warren Chamberlain, formerly with 
the Condé Nast Publications, and, more 
recently advertising director of Stage 
Magazine, joined Erwin, Wasey 
Company, New York, in an executive 
capacity. 


Groucho Says:- 


It Is Time to Change 


is telling him the Government is 
making the rich richer and the for- 
gotten man more forgotten. 

Anyhow, I notice that people 
reading the papers turn to the 
sporting section for good news. 
Jim Reed seems to be tired of 
being retired, and I’m told is try- 
ing to get back to the Senate on 
the old platform of how crooked 
and phony everybody and every- 
thing have become. 

Just to show that I mean it, 
listen. Advertisers are pure. It is 
good for people to know the truth 
about goods for sale, and if the 
truth isn’t enough, it’s just too 
bad. Then we've got to give ’em 
puffery. And puffery is one of the 
oldest rights on earth. And of one 
thing you may be sure. Even if 
statesmen, bankers and poets have 
forgotten the Forgotten Man and 
he has even forgotten himself, the 
advertiser hasn’t forgotten him, not 
by a jugful. Just read the adver- 
tisements. 

GroucHo. 


oe 


Ryerson and Slee to Doremus 


Clarence A. Ryerson, for the last 
seven years with Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., as account execu- 
tive, will join Doremus & Company, 
New York, on July 1. James N. Slee, 
a former member of the New York 
Stock Exchange and previously affiliated 
with advertising agencies, has also joined 
the Doremus organization. Mr. Slee was 
with Doremus some years ago. 

a . . 


Schlitz Beer to B. B. D. & O. 


The Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & meg Inc., to 
handle the advertising of Schlitz Beer. 
This will include newspaper, magazine, 
outdoor and radio advertising. The 
Chicago and New York offices of the 
agency will co-operate on the account. 

s . . 


Transferred by T. L. & D. 


James A. McPhail, formerly in charge 
of the Ponca City. Okla., branch of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., has been 
transferred to the New York office of 
that a; - jerry W. Moffett, previously 
with the llas office, has been appointed 


manager at Ponca City. 
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Eleven Stunts to Enliven 


Sales Meetings 


Suggestions to Planners of Peppy Conventions 


AMERICAN Type FounpERS SALES 
CoRPORATION 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I am looking for data on stunts 
that can be pulled at sales meetings. 

Recently, at Chicago, we had Old 
Man Summer Slump arrested by a 
cop and dragged off to jail—all this 
in front of the crowd. 

Also, we are running what is 
known as the Sad-Faced, Sweet- 
Smelling Goat Campaign. We call 
the dear girl Violet. She is to be 
awarded to the branch with the 
lowest percentage of sales increase 
during a four-month period this 
summer, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year. We 
have twenty-two branches. 

Mind you, the managers and sales- 
men do not want the goat. 

H. W. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President of Sales. 


[ NDEED, Mr. Alexander, we do 

understand that, however sweetly 
she may be dispositioned and how- 
ever orchidaceously she may be 
named, yea however directly she 
may be descended from whatever 
font of goatish good breeding or 
even goatish good looks, and how- 
ever numerous be your branches, no- 
body in all your far-flung enter- 
prise wants Violet. 

Yet, though the hand of every 
man be turned against her, she 
likely will exert a salutary influ- 
ence, far transcending the scope of 
her fragrance, upon your sales- 
campaign results and sales morale. 
As was demonstrated in another 
instance, reported . recently in 
Printers’ INK, that’s how goats 
are. 

And, although we bracket them, 
we cast aspersions, Mr. Alexander, 
neither upon your salesmen, nor 
upon the salesmen of any other 
sales executive when we remark 
that that’s how salesmen are, too. 
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We do not intimate, understand, 
that salesmen are like goats. A\l- 
though here and there you might 
find a disillusioned sales chief who 
would tell you, privately, that be- 
tween certain salesmen on his force 
and certain goats of his acquain- 
tance there are points of striking 
resemblance, what we are driving 
at is that salesmen are persons 
and, even as you and all the rest 
of us, are moved and inspired by 
that which is funny, or that which 
is dramatic and spectacular. 

Hence, they welcome stunts—not 
only in goat campaigns, but also in 
sales meetings ; and, of course, it is 
about sales-meeting stunts, and not 
about goats, that you are inquiring. 

No doubt, you already know 
about travesties and skits. Already 
you have buried Old Man Summer 
Slump. For years, at All-Star con- 
vention time in summer, the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company 
repeated the solemn obsequies of 
Old Man Quota. Doubtless there 
have been other lynchings and in- 
terments. For other companies 
have discovered, as has yours, that 
despite a salesman’s convention- 
time demeanor of lightheartedness, 
he really enjoys a good funeral. 


The Higher Realms 
of Drama 


If you stage your stunts indoors, 
and if you essay to go in for 
something longer and more fully 
developed than a murder and a 
burial, you may want to undertake 
a form of drama less embryonic; 
and so you may be interested in the 
principles of fancier drama-mak- 
ing. Books about playwrighting 
are available in almost any public 
library; and you'll find guidance, 
also, in the files of Printers’ INK. 

For example, there’s the mock 
trial. A mock trial is almost sure- 
fire. In Printers’ Inx for June 14, 
page 25, you'll find, complete, the 
dialog of a mock trial staged for 
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the edification of the field men of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

But perhaps you and your men 
like your stunts shorter and more 
explosive. As doubtless you have 
explained to your assistant, you 
want something snappy and not too 
difficult in preparation. Here are 
eleven suggestions : 

1, At the conclusion of a tableau 
at the Edison Lamp Works, there 
was a moment of darkness and si- 
lence; and then there appeared out 
of the black-out and in letters of 
light the Mazda slogan, “The Sun’s 
Only Rival,” each of the letters 
held aloft by a pretty model. At 
conventions, salesmen like funerals ; 
and they also like girls. 

2. At DeSoto Motor the curtain 
went up on four melancholy indi- 
viduals, dressed in black. Each told 
a story of trouble—mostly depres- 
sion. Then, briskly on came a 
doctor who, in turn, took each of 
the funereal four behind the scenes 
and shot him. “And now,” the 
chairman blandly asked the audi- 
ence, “is there anyone else. who is 
afflicted?” Everyone, it seemed, 
was in perfect health. 

3. National Cash Register, origi- 
nator of many a sales-convention 
stunt, sought to demonstrate to its 
salesmen the unity among depart- 
ments and sub-departments. Into 
the convention hall marched a line 
of men, each carrying a chain link 
labeled with the name of a depart- 
ment or division or activity. Around 
the room they went; and when the 
leader joined his link with that of 
the last man to appear, the chain 
encircled the audience. 


Drama in a Drink of 
Bottled Paint 


4. Unfortunately, you don’t sell 
your type in containers. But, any- 
way, here is an interesting stunt 
reported by J. F. Sorzano, sales 
manager of the Debevoise Com- 
pany, paint makers, of Brooklyn. 
The company was introducing a 
new product, one of the character- 
istics of which was its container, 
which was made of glass. In more 
or less the usual way, the product’s 
story was told without sample. 
Then, in came the samples, one 
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for each man in the audience. At 
this point, the chairman launched 
into a “sale” of the container. He 
called attention to its attractive ap- 
pearance, its sealed cover, and to 
the appearance, clearly visible 
through the glass, of course, of the 
contents. He did a good job of 
bottle selling. And, having fin- 
ished, he said: “And now, if you'll 
excuse me”—and took off the cap 
of the container with which he had 
been demonstrating, and drank the 
stuff. You may be rather sure, 
Mr. Alexander, that what those 
bottles held was not varnish. Later, 
of course, the real containers, filled 
with the new product, were brought 
in and passed around. 


Presented Actual 
Sales Conversations 


5. Seventeen division managers 
of the incandescent-lamp depart- 
ment of General Electric, assembled 
at Nela Park, in Cleveland, lis- 
tened to actual sales conversations 
over the counter in a Cleveland de- 
partment store. The salesgirl be- 
hind the counter had been told to 
pay no attention to the thing that, 
resembling a microphone—which, 
of course it was—had been set up 
in her section. An engineering- 
looking young man simply told 
her: “We're making noise tests 
throughout the store.” 

6. At a sales meeting of the 
Thomas Devlin Manufacturing 
Company, an executive announced : 
“Unfortunately, we’ve run over- 
time in this morning session, and 
I imagine that most of you are 
hungry. Unfortunately, too, lunch- 
eon is late. And so, to fortify 
everybody, we're going to pass 
around some sandwiches.” When 
each man received his sandwich, 
he was surprised to find that its 
wax-paper wrapping bore his name. 
Even more surprised was he, how- 
ever, when he bit into the thing, 
found the stuffing between the 
bread slices uncommonly tough and 
slippery, and, upon examining the 
stuffing, found that it, too, was 
waxed paper on which had been 
typed his year’s quota. 

-7. Of course, Mr. Alexander, 
you appreciate the sterling value 
of humor. Academic playwrights 
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Wide World Photo 


IF YOU DONT GET 


ND this is just as true in newspaper circulation as it is in baseball . . . 
unless the newspaper drives your sales message HOME . . . you don’t score! 
Better than four hundred thousand families in the Chicago trading area read 
The Chicago Daily News AT HOME. This is more home-read circulation than 
you can get in any other Chicago daily newspaper. The fact that Chicago Daily 
News circulation is home-read explains its superior scoring ability. 
This advertisers recognize as proved by the increasing preponderance of ad- 


vertising carried by The Chicago Daily News. 

In 1929 The Chicago Daily News carried 28.48% 
of the total display advertising in Chicago daily 
newspapers. During the following depression years 
(1929-1933), when reduced budgets had to do a 
harder job and newspapers had to be bought with 
greater care, The Chicago Daily News’ percent- 
age of total display advertising in Chicago 
dailies increased to 33.17%. 

In the fifteen-year period (1919 to 1933) The 
Chicago Daily News carried 40,275,242 more lines 
of display advertising than the second Chicago 
daily (a morning paper). 

And in 1933 The Chicago Daily News carried 
more total advertising than any other six-day eve- 
ning newspaper in America ... no other Chicago 
daily ranked even among the first twelve.* 

* Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


Copyright, 1934; The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 




































The Chicago Daily News’ 
percentage of Total Dis- 
play Advertising in all 
Chicago daily newspapers 
from the beginning of 
1929 through 1933. 
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call it “comic relief.” And how 
desperately most sales meetings do 
need relief of some kind! No doubt 
you have observed how often dra- 
matic presentations at conventions 
take the rather tasteless form of 
dialogs between salesmen and pros- 
pects; and no doubt drama, even 
in that form, really is more effec- 
tive than would be a read-from- 
manuscript lecture vocalized by a 
stage-frightened assistant sales 
manager. 

Yet unquestionably you also have 
observed how often in those sales- 
men-prospect chats, each of the 
participants in the incredible con- 
versation always says precisely the 
right thing at the right moment. 
Not only does the salesman recite 
exactly what is written down in 
the new manual, but so, also, does 
the prospect! As you have lis- 
tened, have you ever thought how 
interesting it would be to present a 
customer-contact sketch in which 
the salesman’s selling points all are 
cock-eyed, and the prospect’s an- 
swers all wrong? To revert to a 
company we already have men- 
tioned, Burroughs tried that stunt 
by way of comic relief; and the 
effect was a wow. No moral, you 
understand, no belabored sermoniz- 
ing, no half-concealed effort to con- 
trast the wrong way with the 
right, but just pure goofiness, pre- 
sented for its own sweet and 
balmy sake. Try it some time, 
Mr. Alexander. Upon you and 
upon all your colleagues who par- 
ticipate in its preparation and pres- 
entation, the effect will be the same 
as an extra two-week vacation, 
with pay. And the men who hear 
the thing will like you even better 
than they do now. 


How “Fire Chief” Was 
Introduced 


8. Before its sales organization, 
the Texas Company was introduc- 
ing a new product. The men had 
been told all about the new thing— 
all the facts except the new prod- 
uct’s name. Then blared forth the 
racket of a siren and gong. “Fire 
Chief!” Before the echoes had 
died, onto the stage came a bevy 
of girls—yes, girls again—arrayed 
in red and bearing armfuls of fire 
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hats for the visiting salesmen. 

9. Perhaps you'll deem it wise to 
devote some part of your program 
to sales objections. Here is a plan 
that has been applied by several 
companies in varied lines: In ad- 
vance of your meeting, write to all 
your men, asking them to send you 
their prize objections—the tough- 
est customer-comebacks they have 
encountered, respectively, in the 
last year. Type the objections on 
a sheet of paper and number them. 
Then borrow a wheel of fortune. 
At the meeting, set up the wheel 
up front and pass out to the men 
numbered paddles. Spin the wheel. 
When it stops, call out the num- 
ber, read aloud the indicated ob- 
jection, and say: “Who's got it? 
Let him stand up and answer.” Ii 
his answer isn’t adequate, call for 
volunteers with answers that are 
better. You may start some argu- 
ments in which you'll need to serve 
as referee ; but you'll stir up, mean- 
while, a whole roomful of en- 
thusiastic interest. 


Making a Demonstration 
Dramatic 


10. Possibly you'll want to dem- 
onstrate. As has been discovered 
by the U. S. Gypsum Company— 
among others—you really can dem- 
onstrate almost anything before a 
convention, and make the demon- 
stration dramatic. Gypsum, for 
example, built a piece of a build- 
ing. While the salesmen looked 
on, workmen brought in cinders, 
sand, brick, reinforcing rods, metal 
lath and what-not, and _ then 
wheeled in a concrete mixer and 
went to work. As they plied their 
trades, a home-office expert ex- 
plained, in running-fire fashion, the 
use of each Gypsum product. And 
the salesmen, quick to enter the 
occasion’s spirit, fired the kinds of 
questions that might be asked by 
hard-boiled contractor-customers. 

11. And always, Mr. Alexander, 
there’s the old standby—a “plant.” 
You can plant telegrams to be de- 
livered to yourself in the midst of 
your opening speech. You can 
plant in the audience a drowsy 
salesman who goes to sleep, comes 
to life in the middle of an address 
or a demonstration, and says, 
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loudly: “Your act smells! I could 
do it better, myself.” Of course, 
the man on the stage shoots back: 
“Oh, yeah? Well, let’s see you 
come up here and do it!” Where- 
upon, of course, the plant goes up, 
and does it. 

You can even plant a plant to 
open a playlet. A classic example 
was the stunt staged by Knox- 
Dunlap in introducing to a joint 
convention a new book of mer- 
chandising suggestions for dealers. 

The chairman had just got him- 
self going well in a speech when 
a young man arose in the audience 
and said: “Just a minute! I want 
you to help me get married.” As 
calmly and judiciously as possible, 
the chairman told him: “Well, 
your request is a little unusual; 
but if you'll take it up with me 
later in private, perhaps I can be 
of some service.” The young man 
shook his head. “No!” he said. 
“I want action now!” 

The audience began to look ner- 


+ 


Industrial Group Elects 
J. O. Ferch, advertising manager of 
the Harnischfeger 
Corporation, has 
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vous. Something certainly was go- 
ing wrong with the program. 

“IT want action now,” the young 
man repeated. “I’ve got something 
to say to you, and I'll say it here, 
or up there on the platform !” 

The chairman glowered. “Come 
up,” he snapped at the baiter, “or 
shut up!” 

The young man went up. He 
told his story. He’d got into a jam 
trying to modernize the retail em- 
porium of a peppery Southern 
Colonel. How was he to get out? 
Then—a roar from an angry man 
at the rear, and who should walk 
in but the Colonel, himself! Brand- 
ishing his cane, he stomped his way 
to the stage. And the -playlet was 
on. 

You see, Mr. Alexander, a stunt 
is the product of the imagination— 
but it demands premeditation and 
a deliberate choice of the devices 
and expedients by which showmen 
arouse interest and uncork sur- 
prise. 
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Heads Classified Managers 


The Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers elected the 
eng officers at its convention held 





pany, vice-president, 

and E. Lasway, 
Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, 
secretary - treasurer. 
elected 





J. O. Ferch 


are: R. A. Shilbauer and E. J. Goes. 
eee 


Directors 


Has Cabinet Account 
Janes & Kirkland, Inc., New York, 
White House kitchen cabinets, has ap- 
pointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York, 
to handle its advertising. Business papers 
and magazines will be used. 
. 6 s 


Brewer Names Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Minneapolis Brewing Company, 
Minneapolis, has appointed Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., Chicago, to direct its ad- 
vertising, 


elected pres- last week in Cincinnati: C. Carroll, 
ident of the Mil- of the New York Times, was re-elected 
aul A iation pr William H. Pickett, Cincin- 
of Industrial Ad- nati Eecubee, first vice- -president; H. W. 
yertigers succeeding Connell, San Antonio, Tex., Express, 
L. Niessen, of second vice-president; C. T. Hardin, 
Se &. Hammer, Colenie, hio, Dispatch, treasurer. 
Inc,. who becomes a A. Powderly, Rochester, N. Y., 
member of the Disronsttoesnt A. McDonald, 
board of directors. Oakland, Calif., Tribune; A. Hall, De- 
Other new officers troit Times; Ww. O. Sessions Salt Lake 
are A. J. Andrews, City Tribune, and Goodall i, Se. 
Bucyrus-Erie Com- Petersburg, Fia., RE Hy were 

elected directo: 


Silver a for accomplishment in 
observance of National Want-Ad Week 
were awarded to ‘H. mnell, San 
Antonio Express, in the class publish- 
ing over 1,000,000 lines; to A. H. Todd, 
Bridgeport, Conn., in the 500,000 to 
1,000,000-line class and to Kenneth 
Fryslie, Clinton, Iowa, Herald, in the 
less than 500,000-line class. 

. . 7. 
Represents Scranton Agency 

The William A. Schautz Agency, 
Scranton, Pa., has appointed the Rogers- 
Hattersley Company, New York, as its 
representative in that city. 

e - . 


Joins “Western Farm Life” 


Eugene M. McKim has joined The 
Western Farm Life, Denver, as director 
of merchandising and research. 
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Rochester Journal 
Los Angeles Examiner 


Boston Advertiser 
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Los Angeles Examiner 
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Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Herald 
Washington Times 
San Francisco Examiner 
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Rochester American 
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Chicago American 
Detroit Times 

Atlanta Georgian 
Omaha Bee-News 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta American 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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MONG American markets, there are probably less than a hun- 
A dred kernels. No one concerned with profits ever bothers 
with husks. Only kernels count. 

These kernels comprise the heart of America. Within them, over 
half of our population lives; 65% of all goods are sold. 

What if there is another 35% of business in cross-roads and vil- 
lages? The cost of getting it out-weighs results. . . . What if a sales- 
man can sell several cartons a day in small towns, it costs as much 

for a salesman to “travel” in them as in Chicago, but in 
Chicago he sells carloads instead of cartons. 

That is why so many manufacturers now con- 

centrate their sales campaigns upon America’s 

kernel markets . . . starting with key newspapers 


in the most potential of them . . . starting with 
the markets in which they have the most exact 
information about consumers and in which 
they can get the strongest cooperation by local 
newspapers. 


And that is why so many are turning to the 
14 kernel markets represented by the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization in which 27 Hearst news- 
papers offer so complete a marketing service. 
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385 Ives STREET 
Provipence, R. I. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Printers’ INK is a perfect ex- 
ample of a selfish, change-resisting 
institution. Proof of the foregoing 
statement is furnished in an edi- 
torial entitled “Facts and Emo- 
tions” appearing in the May 31 
issue. 

You argue in favor of appeals 
to emotions rather than to facts. 
Evidently you think that by using 
the word “emotions” in place of 
the correct word “lies” you are 
shaping public sentiment to suit 
your own insidious ends. Not at 
all. 

Your illogical arguments merely 
serve to disgust further your al- 
ready disgusted readers—particu- 
larly the woman. She’s tired enough 
of misleading or “romantic” ad- 
vertising which has cost her many 
hard-earned dollars. She becomes 
furious when you try to tell her 
she enjoys your pack of fibs. 

You talk as you do because you 
think there’s a bigger profit at the 
end of a crooked road than at the 
end of a straight one. You're 
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Longwell and Johnson 
Join Time, Inc. 

Daniel Longwell and Malcolm John- 
son, respectively for fourteen and five 
years with Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, have resigned and have joined 
the staff of Time, Inc., New York, pub- 
lisher of Time and Fortune. Mr. Long- 
well becomes a special assistant to the 
president of Time, Inc., and Mr. John- 
son becomes an editor of Fortune. 

eee 


Meyer Leaves World Broadcasting 

Paul Meyer has resigned as vice-pres- 
ident of World Broadcasting System, 
Inc., New York, with which he has 
been connected for the last two and a 
half years. He was formerly publisher 
of the Theatre Magazine. 

7. . . 

Vapon Products to Tracy 

Petroleum Derivatives Company, Mont- 
clair, N. J., Vapon Shampoo and Vapon 
Vanishing Lotion, has appointed W. I. 
Tracy, Inc., New York agency, to han- 
dle its mee gen | account. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used, 





Disgusted 


wrong. You sound as though you'd 
caught a mental bug from the un- 
derworld. In fact, you don’t know 
even the A B C’s of sound business. 

Tell me, please, if there yet re- 
mains a grain of decency in your 
warped mind, why you lack the 
courage and far-sighted wisdom 
which should lead you to hail the 
Copeland Bill as the champion ot 
truth. 

Surely, were this bill adopted it 
would entail many changes, but 
can you truthfully (a commodity 
you shun) say the changes would 
not be in the right direction? 

Then why do you insist in argu- 
ing like a half-wit? You even go 
so far as to enlist nature in your 
behalf, but worse still you uphold 
Editor Frank Crowninshield. 

Ha, ha. You think you see a profit 
and a quick way to get it—to get it 
—to get it— 

But you won't get it—get it —get it 
—because I, the woman buyer, am 
awake—am awake—am _ awake. 
Your lies have made me watchful 
—made me watchful—made me 
watchful and I SEE. 


ConsTANce Harris. 
. 


Northwest Newspaper 

Group Re-elects 

_ At its annual meeting held recently 
in Seattle, the Pacific Northwest News- 
paper Advertising Executives’ Associa- 
tion re-elected H. R. Failing, Portland 
oregon Journal, as president and C. B. 
Lindeman, advertising director of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, as secretary. 


Heitkamp with Lyon Metal 


Frederick B. Heitkamp, general sales 
manager of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company and Cincinnati Grinders, 
Inc., has resigned that position to 
become associated in an executive capac- 
ity with Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, III. 


Returns to Johnson Motor 


Charles Coane, recently with the 
Allen-A Company, Kenosha, Wis., has 
been appeinted assistant advertising 
manager of the Johnson Motor Com- 
pany, Waukegan, Ill. He formerly was 
with the Johnson company in 1930. 
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Wholesale Selling Gives Real 
Market Control 


Hamilton Watch and Onyx Hosiery Distribution Systems 
By Robert W. Palmer 


WO manufacturers in different 

fields have just announced new 
plans for the distribution of their 
products. Both plans work toward 
the same end—the selection of 
wholesale distributors who will 
have defined territories in which to 
operate. Both are of significance 
to a large number of manufactur- 
ers, not only in the fields within 
which these two are competing for 
business but in many other indus- 
tries which have encountered dis- 
tressing conditions in selling. 

One of the plans now announced 
is called “selective distribution 
through wholesalers”; the other, 
“controlled zone distribution.” Each 
aspires to the same goal—more 
decent selling conditions in the re- 
tail field. 

In Printers’ INK of last week, 
R. O. Eastman showed quite con- 
clusively that the day of the whole- 
saler is not past; that he is likely 
to be an increasingly important 
factor in the distribution of goods. 
Mr. Eastman’s article, read in 
connection with what follows, 
takes on added and important sig- 
nificance. 

If the wholesaler can act as dis- 
tributor of articles of repute, with 
full knowledge that he has the 
backing of the manufacturer so 
long as he merits it by his selling 
activities and his ethical standards 
of doing business, it would seem 
that in very many cases he will 
provide a solution to the problem 
of effective and economical distri- 
bution. 

Without further attempt to jus- 
tify the importance of the two new 
selling policies, let us analyze them, 
to discover their import. 

First, that of the Hamilton 
Watch Company, which announces 
its controlled zone distribution 
plan. The depression was respon- 





sible to a large degree for condi- 
tions that became well-nigh intol- 
erable to all jewelry manufacturers. 
Evils. included industrial catalogs, 
price-cutting, retail-wholesaling and 
many other predatory growths 
brought about largely by a will to 
survive in a time of greatly 
shrunken public spending. 

The company adopted at its be- 
ginning a system of national dis- 
tribution through a long list of 
wholesalers whose territorial ac- 
tivities were unrestricted. This con- 
tinued well up into the 1920’s and 
through all that period the policy 
of a fair control of maintaining 
the established consumer price was 
honored both by the wholesalers 
and by thousands of upright re- 
tailers all over the country. 

Then came hard times and mor- 
tality among wholesalers reduced 
their ranks. Even so, and with the 
market for luxury merchandise 
greatly contracted, in certain trad- 
ing centers an unconscionable num- 
ber of them were competing for 
the available retail trade. That, of 
course, led to secret discounts by 
wholesalers, cut prices by retailers 
and a whole train of evils. 


Based on Two Years’ 
Investigation 


For two years the company’s re- 
search department conducted a 
fact-finding investigation. One im- 
portant discovery was that where 
wholesale competition was keenest, 
the volume of business was away 
under potentials. And finally it was 
decided that a restricted zone sys- 
tem of distribution by wholesalers 
was probably the best answer to 
the problem. 

The country has been divided 
into twenty-one zones. From two 
to seven wholesalers have been ap- 
pointed for each zone, whose sales 
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of the company’s watches will be 
confined to retail jewelers in the 
zones assignéd to them—thirty-nine 
wholesalers in all. 

At the time of announcing the 
new policy, a new line of watches 
selling as low as $37.50 was an- 
nounced. Heretofore the minimum 
price was $50. The new prices have 
been made possible through im- 
proved production processes and 
the entry into a larger market. 

Likewise it was simultaneously an- 
nounced that this year’s advertising 
appropriation has been more than 
doubled over 1933—this to back up 
Hamilton's pioneering effort in dis- 
tribution. Jewelry trade papers: for 
June carried several pages of ad- 
vertising relating to the new pol- 
icy. First, there were two pages of 
the manufacturer’s own advertis- 
ing, showing an outlined zone map 
of the country and alist of the 
authorized wholesalers, arranged 
by zones, Following, ‘a majority of 
these wholesalers have their own 
advertisements as“ Hamilton repre- 
sentatives. 

Here are a-few expressions of 
opinion from leading retailers re- 
garding the new policy: 
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one -~we will not see the customer 
until he~is ready to buy something 
else as your article does give 100 
per cent satisfaction. 

We have just moved into a new 
and beautiful store, and have the 
finest location in St. Louis and we 
hope that at the--end of this year 
you may say we are your best Si. 
Louis customer. 

* 7 ~ 


We wish to take this opportunity 
of expressing our appreciation to the 
Hamilton Watch Company for the 
splendid manner in which they are 
co-operating with the retail jeweler 
in their new modified zone plan of 
distribution. While this plan is but 
a few weeks old we have noticed a 
very substantial increase in the sale 
of Hamilton watches. 

Of course, to a certain extent new 
business and the cheaper price has 
helped but we feel that with this 
new plan we are going to have much 
cleaner competition. With a watch 
and reputation such as Hamilton en- 
joy we are looking forward to a far 
more profitable Hamilton watch 
business than ever before. We trust 
that the new plan will be entirely 





We think your new 
zone distribution plan is 
a wonderful plan and 
an improved way of do- 
ing business. Your new 
plan also means we will 
continually keep. Hamil- 
ton watches in our street 
show windows. It so 
happens. that we have 
show windows’ on two 








streets meaning that 365 














days a year we keep 
Hamilton watches in two 
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We are also pleased 





that the’ price margin has 
changed as there will be 
very many men’s. strap 
watches sold at. $37.50. 
We have always thought 
a lot of Hamilton watches, 
as we know when we sell 
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plan is backed by a 
mere than doubled ad- 
vertising appropriation 
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THE NEWS CIRCULATION 
... strikes a new- 


pe high / 






* the largest total daily average net paid 
circulation in the 64-year history of 
The Indianapolis News. 

* a gain of 19,920 over the month of 
May, 1933. 

* the most powerful coverage of the re- 
sponsive Indianapolis Radius ever offered 
to advertisers by ONE newspaper. 


Just a few facts which give The News even 
greater ability to do the advertising job 
thoroughly and economically .... ALONE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave, 
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successful everywhere and will be 
mutually beneficial to the legitimate 
jeweler and yourself. 

= « * 


I attended the Wisconsin Jewel- 
er’s convention a few weeks ago as 
chairman of the resolution commit- 
tee. The first resolution we presented 
was our wholehearted endorsement 
of Hamilton’s modified plan of zone 
distribution which was voted on and 
carried unanimously. 

Personally, we are 100 per cent 
for every policy which helps market 
goods that a retail jeweler sells and 
to give those goods proper protec- 
tion by control of its selling price. 
This helps to identify the chiseler 
who must be eliminated to prevent 
a high-grade quality article from 
suffering through his activity. Fewer 
wholesalers in limited territories 
with close factory co-operation 
should help to raise the retail 
jewelry business to higher standards. 


One particular advantage—ob- 
vious perhaps—that will result 
from the new distribution policy of 
is this: Should any trouble crop up 
in connection with any one whole- 
saler, the temporary demoraliza- 
tion will be confined to a compara- 
tively small area. Moreover, the 
company will be in a position to 
use disciplinary measures without 
embarrassment resulting all over 
its entire market. “Control and 
protection are the keynotes of the 
new Modified Zone Plan,” says 
Ross Atkinson, Hamilton’s direc- 
tor of sales. “Control through the 
designated distributors who are re- 
sponsible for conditions in their 
respective zones. Protection of 
profits for the retailer and the 
wholesaler.” 

Now, briefly, for a description of 


+ 


Loebenberg Joins Barrett 

Alfred L. Loebenberg has been named 
an executive of the Barrett Company to 
act in the capacity of vice-president and 
assistant to the president. He has been 
vice-president of the U. S. Industrial 
Chemical Company. His headquarters 
will be at New York. 

eee 


Piper to Direct Pepsodent Sales 
Linn T. Piper, recently assistant to 
the president of the O-Cedar Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has been appointed sales 
manager of The Pepsodent Company, 
of that city. 
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the Onyx idea on distribution. 

To carry out the plan of selec- 
tive distribution through wholesal- 
ers exclusively, the makers of 
Onyx hosiery have formed the Na- 
tional Onyx Sales Corporation, 
which will appoint wholesalers. 
This hosiery has previously been 
sold direct to retailers. Under the 
new scheme of things, all retailers, 
including chain stores, mail-order 
houses and group-buying organiza- 
tions, will be sold only by whole- 
salers. Only selected wholesalers 
will carry the line and they will 
operate within defined territorial 
limits. 

Hosiery merchandising has suf- 
fered greatly in recent years from 
overproduction, with the conse- 
quent series of ills that are all too 
familiar in many industries. Gyp 
artists, fly-by-night concerns and 
chiselers have prevailed and decent 
selling efforts have been handi- 
capped—to put it mildly. It is the 
purpose of the new sales organiza- 
tion to have its line distributed 
only by merchants who will abide 
by its desire to have Onyx hosiery 
sold as a quality product: De- 
structive price-cutting methods will 
be discouraged. Wholesalers are 
now being appointed, who are fa- 
vorably inclined toward conducting 
business on a high business plane. 

Selected distribution, controlled 
distribution—call it what you will 
—as exemplified by the plans 
that have been put into effect by 
Hamilton and Onyx—may prove 
significant to many beleaguered 
manufacturers, beset by unfair 
competition and merchandising 
practices. An alliance of reputable 
manufacturers, respectable whole- 
salers and _ substantial retailers 
would seem to be hard to beat. 


oF 


Advanced by Universal Atlas 


C. A. Webb has been appointed sales 
manager of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, Chicago, in charge of the 
Chicago metropolitan territory. He has 
been associated with the company for 
seventeen years, most recently as dis- 
trict sales manager. 

+ 7 . 


McFaden with “Liberty” 


Frank T. McFaden, for the last 
eleven years with Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, has joined the New York sales 
staff of Liberty. 
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Ir was hot. And humid. It 
rained some every day. June 
was the month, the year 1919. 
New York was a mad city, 
too many people in it. The A.E.F. 
was coming home and uniforms 
were common in the street. Bands 
blared and parades passed at any 
time of day every day. Officer 
casuals, sweating under trench coats 
and kit bags, went cursing from 
hotel to hotel in search of rooms. 

Prohibition, that Noble Experi- 
ment, was to be inaugurated at the 
end of the month. Protest meetings 
with many bands were held nightly 
in the old Madison Square Garden. 
Breweries gave away the last of 
their beer. Doormen on the wide 
granite steps of the old Belmont 
tenderly cleared away the mourners 
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succumbed to the celebratory glass. 
Everybody had too little goods, 
too much business. Orders were 
sent out to a dozen firms. The one 
with stock on hand filled the order, 
the others received cancellations. 
Meanwhile business basked in the 
prosperity of unfilled and fictitious 
orders. And prices rose sporadically. 
The War To End War was over. 
The New Day was at hand. Give a 
Job, screamed the posters, urged 
various Committees. Demobilized 
soldiers wandered around dazedly 
for a few days in the Big City, went 
home to civil life and reality. 
Down in half floor in the old Mail 
Building in City Hall Place a few 
frantic Chicagoans and a handful of 
newspaper men just out of uniform 
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were frantically devising a new 
paper. It was a harried accouchement. 
Nobody had exact specifications. It 
wasn’t to be a newspaper precisely 
but more of a daily magazine. 
Pictures. Society. Sports. Theatres 
and movies. Fiction and features. 
The minimum unit of advertising 
was to be a quarter page. 
In the ativertising offices, around 
town, former Middle Westerners 
bragged to representatives of New 





York papers—‘Well, you birds’ll. 


see some real competition at last. 
The Chicago Tribune is going to 
give New York a real newspaper!” 
Such were the times that twenty- 
four pages of national advertising 
were secured before publication! 
Tue ILLustrateD Daily News first 
appeared Thursday, June 26. 

It was hot. And humid. And it 
rained now and then. 

Three pages of national copy 
ran in the first issue. Cancellations 
for the other twenty-one came in 
before noon! 

That’s about all that happened. 
Ir was unlike anything ever before 
published. It wasn’t a newspaper, 
by any charitable consideration. It 
most certainly was not a magazine. 
Advertisers gasped and inquired, 
“‘What is it?” Nobody could quite 
say, not even the people on it. 

It was not very well printed, with 
an undeniably melancholic effect. 
The pictures bore an old tintype 
aspect and were garnished by 
archaic curlicues. The typography 
was strangely subdued, reminiscent 
of the boiler plate interior of a 
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country newspaper. And the make- 
up was casual, a natural cataclysm. 
It was all very discouraging. 

Curiosity circulation in the first 
few days ran above 150,000 copies. 
By August the net paid lapsed to 
11,000. Some of the pioneers went 
home. People in the know said it 
wouldn’t be long now! 

. o <a 
A Firtu AVENUE store on one of 
those early days bought a quarter 
page and advertised a special of 
women’s black silk hose at $1.00. 
The wives of six of our men made 
purchases. The advertiser reported 
seven sales! We never did learn the 
identity of our Unknown Reader! 
. os . 

THE PAPER changed from day to 
day. The “Illustrated” was dropped. 
The editorial staff began to work 
together. With September came the 
Limericks—$100 a day for the best 
last line. Circulation spurted. And 
January, 1920, averaged 141,238! 

We have been criticized for our 
Contests by unknowing outsiders. 
The Contest is merely an artificial 
attraction, to engage the non-reader 
and hold him long enough to form a 
reading habit. Contests introduced 
The News to millions; some of 
them became permanent readers. 

The long continuous growth of 
News circulation may pretty much 
be accounted for by two factors: 
1)——The newspaper is a habit. The 
News has the shortest habit-form- 
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* First Issue, June 26, 1919 


ing term of any newspaper. The 
reader becomes familiar with it 
faster. 2)—The News is a balanced 
newspaper, containing all the proper 
ingredients. It holds and satisfies! 
* om * 

STARTED simply on a comparative 
shoestring, printed on rented Mail 
presses, delivered by American 
News, The News began to pay for 
itself in sixteen months—a record. 
The Want Ads did it. Until John 
Wanamaker slashed his prices in 
October and pricked the bubble, 
the year 1920 was a continuation of 
1919. Somebody learned that Help 
Wanted copy in this new tabloid 
brought workers in great numbers, 
particularly women. Hence the tag, 
“stenographers’ bible,” appended to,, 
The News in its early years. Some 
days classified exceeded four pages. 
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Much of the classified disappeared 
in 1921, disappeared further as rates 
rose; was discontinued in 1924. 

Today the nymber of advertisers 
who claim to have ordered the first 
display copy in The News would 
fill Madison Square Garden. They 
were not much in evidence in 1920. 
Most national advertisers were not 
interested. But little local shops 
found the gold mine. Hearn’s was 
our first department store, in 1921. 
We had a half million circulation! 
7 





. * 
Ear y in 1921, a five-story building 
at 23-25 Park Place was rebuilt as a 
newspaper plant, and outgrown in 
five years. The Brooklyn plant, 
opened in 1926, spread production. 
The present News Building was 
planned in 1928, built in 1929, 
occupied in 1930. 

Independent distribution, begun 
in 1922, accelerated growth. The 
Daily News passed the million 
mark February, 1926. The Sunday 
News, started in May, 1921, gained 
its first million in February, 1925, 
its second million in October, 1933. 
Linage went up every year, even 
in 1930 and 1931. February, 1932, 
brought the first linage loss, April, 
1933, brought gains again. The 
first five months of 1934 have run 
185,000 lines ahead of 1931! 

Ir must be recalled that The News 
came at a stale period in newspaper 
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* News Building, 1929 


enterprise, the anti-climax after the 
war. It gave the reader greater 
convenience in the small page, more 
legibility in the eight point text, 
more interest in selected news, 
brevity in coverage, more attraction 
in pictures. It made the photograph 
a news vehicle, the camera a 
reporter. And it entertained with 
Chicago Tribune features, bedrock 
of circulation in hundreds of papers 
everywhere. Last but not least, it 
made women morning newspaper 
readers, made New York City a 
morning newspaper market! 






June 26 is the fifteenth birthday 
of The News. There were sixteen 
English language newspapers in 
New York in 1919. Only four have 
survived death, merger, or changed 
ownership. Only eleven remain. 

In fifteen years The News has 
become the strongest newspaper in 
this country. It has not only the 
largest circulation in the United 


States, but the largest circulation of 


any newspaper issued in asinglecity. 

The News has never won any 
Pulitzer prizes, any typographic 
awards or honorary degrees. But it 
has won and held the largest 
audience in this country, in the 
most competitive newspaper field! 

To the advertiser it offered a new 
opportunity of immediate, inex- 
pensive and effective access to the 
first market of the world. There is 
no longer any question as to its 
status as a medium, the audience 
it reaches, or whether it will work. 
Time, experience and success have 
answered all the real questions! In 
advertising volume it ranks with the 
first six newspapers in the country 
—first in retail, and first in revenue! 
With its 1928 rates and enormous 
subsequent increases in circulation 
added since, it offers the greatest 
opportunity in advertising today! 

And remember that fifteen years 
is merely a start for a newspaper! 


THESNEWS 5; 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
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How and Why 
Should Sell to U. S. 


Manufacturers 





the Government as a customer. 


cover these subjects: 


Prison manufacture and sale. 





This is the first of a series of five articles written by Mr. Wright 
on the subject of selling to the Government. 
has convinced him that now is the psychological time to cultivate 


His exhaustive study 


He will present facts, figures and 


concrete directions for getting this class of business. 
His forthcoming articles—the present one being a discussion of 
| the immediate procedures for getting Government business—will 


Government competition with business. 
Effect of NRA upon Federal, State and County purchasing methods. 


Recognition of brands in Government purchasing and relation- 
ship to technical standard specifications. 








By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, Printers’ INK 


Two things justify renewed in- 
terest on the part of manufac- 
turers in seeking Government busi- 
ness : 

1. The increasing volume of Gov- 
ernment purchases. 

2. The checking of low-bid 
chiselers by NRA code provisions. 

Some manufacturers have de- 
clined to make very strenuous ef- 
forts to get Government business. 
Sometimes it was the low bid prin- 
ciple of purchasing which meant 
too small a margin of profit for 
safe operation. Often a prejudice 
against all Government business de- 
veloped as the result of a Federal, 
State, City or County purchasing 
agent’s methods of doing business 
which were a deviation from the 
ethical principles under which he 
was supposed to operate. 

That was in the past. Now those 
who are getting the business insist 
Government purchasing agents are 
more dependable than those in pri- 
vate industry. One may then ask, 
what is the best method of going 
after that business? 

“The most satisfactory way to 
secure Government contracts,” says 
G. A. Renard of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents, “is 





to definitely follow the instructions 
in the Government’s inquiry for 
bids and quote on material in ac- 
cordance with the specifications 
they ask for. 

“I have heard a lot about influ- 
ence, and so forth, and perhaps 
that has something to do with it, 
but I honestly believe that our 
larger governmental purchasing 
agencies place their contracts with 
those who meet their specifications 
on the most favorable terms.” 

That statement can be under- 
scored in its application to the 
federal purchasing agents. With 
the installation of the Bureau of 
the Budget in 1921, the President 
of the United States assumed for 
the first time in the history of the 
country his position of responsibil- 
ity as head of the business organi- 
zation of Government. 

Charles G. Dawes acted as his 
strong right arm in putting in an 
improved system of doing business. 
A number of co-ordinating boards 
were established—the federal speci- 
fications board, federal purchasing 
board, federal liquidation board, 
federal traffic board, federal real 
estate board and interdepartmental 
board of contracts and adjustments. 
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Dawes’ order on the specifications 
board reads: “It shall be the duty 
of the federal specifications board 
to compile and adopt standard 
specifications for materials and ser- 
vices, and to bring specifications 
into harmony with the best com- 
mercial practice wherever condi- 
tions permit, bearing in mind the 
desirability of broadening the field 
of supply.” 

Out of that beginning has grown 
a monumental work, represented 
concretely by the federal standard 
stock catalog, foundation stone for 
Government purchase operations. 
It covers complete information on 
135,000 items. It is the equivalent 
as a printing job of three large 
Webster’s dictionaries. Analyses of 
its features which are of interest 
and practical value to executives 
will be contained in a subsequent 
article in Printers’ INK. 

This article will deal essentially 
with immediate procedures for get- 
ting business : 

1. If you are selling commodi- 
ties that are in common use, such 
as wheelbarrows, shovels, type- 
writers, typewriter ribbons, pencils 
and office furniture, send a letter 
to 

Procurement Division 
Branch of Supply 
Treasury Department 
Washington, D. C. 
telling what you have to offer and 
ask to be listed for bids on the 
items specified. Your request will 
be distributed automatically to all 
departments of Government pur- 
chase, and in due course you will 
get a chance to make a bid. Com- 
parison of your bid with those of 
successful bidders will in time in- 
dicate whether the business will 
justify further attention on your 
part. 

2. If you are interested in sell- 
ing to the Government commodi- 
ties not in common use, such as 
new inventions or new materials, 
contact the particular agency that 
can use it. That will be a matter 
of straight selling. The procure- 
ment division does not dictate what 
any agency of Government shall 
use in the way of equipment. The 
agency sets up its specifications 
and the procurement division makes 
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available all the sources of supply 
to meet those requirements. That 
is the general rule, subject to ad- 
justment by the various co-ordinat- 
ing boards. 

3. If you are interested in sell- 
ing materials for public works 
projects, contact the particular 
agency to which the funds are al- 
lotted—Federal, State, County or 
private. 


Often Asks Manufacturers 
to Make a Bid 


The Government does not wait 
for manufacturers to ask for busi 
ness; it often asks manufacturers 
to bid. That is part of the pro- 
curement division’s function of 
making available to Government 
agencies all available sources of 
supply. Standard reference works, 
such as Thomas Register, Sweet's 
Catalog and others are consulted 
for lists of manufacturers. Some 
attention is paid to advertising in 
standard magazine publications. 

Part of the Government proce- 
dure is to advertise for bids. It 
is done to conform to the law, but 
it is incidental to the routine of 
getting as many manufacturers as 
possible to bid. There are publica- 
tions, such as the Government Ad- 
vertiser, which publish all Gov- 
ernment proposals for bids for the 
benefit of business generally, and 
these have a larger circulation 
among possible bidders than me- 
diums in which the Government 
would normally advertise. 

Two misconceptions are often 
held in approaching the Govern- 
ment for business: 

1. That Government purchases 
are by carload lots only. That is 
not so, The Government may buy 
as few as a dozen pencils. 

2. That “drag” or inside influ- 
ence is necessary. That is not so, 
because : 

A. All Government business is 
on a competitive basis, except 

B. Where it can be demonstrated 
that the article can be obtained 
only from one source because of 
a patent or a copyright. 

Manufacturers’ representatives 
in Washington are looked upon 
with favor by the purchasing agents 
when they are legitimate. They 
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Largest 


Home Coverage 
In the Los Angeles Market 


A circulation that is genuine— 
paid for—read by the earners 
and spenders. 


The daily ‘‘Times”’ is the only Los Angeles daily 
newspaper which today has a larger circula- 
tion than during the boom period prior to the 
depression. 


In the local morning field, as shown by pub- 
lisher’s statements for the 6 months ending 
March 31, 1934, compared with same period 
in 1928— 


Times’ week -day circulation - - GAIN 19,067 
Examiner's week-day circulation - Loss 10,628 


The Sunday Times during this six-year period 
gained more Sunday circulation than any other 
Southern California Sunday newspaper. 


The Sunday Times not only beat the Sunday 
Examiner in gross gain, with 22,553 for the 
Times as against 19,408 for the Examiner, but 
the Sunday Times achieved this gain inside the 
local retail zone and without issuing any mid- 
week pre date editions. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Compan Representatives: 285 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Iil.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle 
Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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are usually necessary to facilitating 
the routine of ordinary business, 
such as signing bills, certifying 
invoices, answering questions that 
may arise regarding purchases, and 
consulting regarding proper and 
practicable specifications. 
Non-legitimate representatives 
are few in Washington. The hear- 
ings in connection with the air- 
mail contracts served to demon- 


Ayer Gets M 


NEW YORK STATE’S $500,- 
000 milk advertising campaign 
will be handled by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., according to Charles H. 
Baldwin, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Markets of that State. In 
making the announcement Mr. 
Baldwin stated that the selection 
had received the unanimous ap- 
proval and recommendation of the 
Technical Advisory Board, which 
will have supervision of the cam- 


paign. 
The $500,000 appropriated by the 
Legislature will be raised by a tax 


+ 
Studebaker to Advertise 
New Models 
Studebaker’s mid-summer  introduc- 


tion of “‘Year Ahead” models, according 
to the company, will be backed by one 
of the most aggressive and comprehen- 
sive promotional campaigns in its his- 
tory. 

The new models, bringing power 
brakes and tear-drop design to the low 
— field, make their formal debut on 
June 26. 

Ten leading magazines will be used 
to acquaint the public with the new 
cars. There will also be an extensive 
use of automotive trade papers. 

In addition to magazine and radio 
promotion, Studebaker will put a news- 
aper campaign behind the new cars. 
his campaign will include 600 news- 
papers in all parts of America. Four 
sizes of advertisements, the largest be- 
ing 1,250 lines, have been prepared. 

eee 


Elected by Cleveland Club 


At the annual election of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club, last week, the 
following were elected directors: Harry 
W. Dankworth, the Dankworth Com- 

ny; Charles L, Eshleman, Griswold- 

shleman Company; Sterling E. Graham, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; Charles W. 
Mears, the Cleveland News, and S. A. 
Weissenburger, Halle Bros. Company. 
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strate that the services of non- 
legitimate representatives were not 
worth while. 

The first essential for a success- 
ful manufacturers’ representative 
is that he shall have a thorough 
knowledge of his commodity. Trick 
salesmen are apt to run into tech- 
nicians in the Government depart- 
ments who know more about the 
product than the salesman knows. 


ilk Campaign 


of 1 cent on each 100 pounds of 
milk (about forty-seven quarts) or 
its equivalent in cream produced 
and sold in New York State. The 
tax will be shared by producers 
and dealers throughout the State. 

“Not only is this campaign a 
new venture in Government but it 
is a new and constructive approach 
designed to solve the problem of 
surplus in this, the most vital in- 
dustry in New York State,” said 
Mr. Baldwin in making the an- 
nouncement of the agency appoint- 
ment. 


+ 


J. H. McGraw Celebrates 
Fiftieth Business Year 


James Herbert McGraw, chairman of 
the board of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, New York, celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary in the publishing 
business, on June 18. Throughout the 
day, messages of congratulation came 
to him and there was a steady stream 
of visitors to his office as members of 
the McGraw-Hill staff called to express 
their good wishes. 

. . 7. 


Heads Frosted Foods 


Edwin T. Gibson has been appointed 
president of the Frosted Foods Sales 
Corporation, New York. A. E. Stevens, 
since last fall assistant to James 
Brownless, president of the Frosted 
Foods Company, will be associated with 
Mr. Gibson in charge of all Frosted 
Foods sales. I. S. Randall, who has 
been with the company since its begin- 
ning, continues as manager of Birdseye 
institutional sales. 


e s . 
Bank Appoints Charles A. Smith 
Charles A. Smith, who recently 


started his own advertising service as 
counselor for commercial and savings 
banks at*New York, has been appointed 
advertising counsel for the Greenwich 
Savings Bank, of that city. 
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Advertising on Trial 


A.F.A. Convention Calls Witnesses for Prosecution and Defense, 
and Submits Case to Public 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


ADVERTISING officially put it- 
self on trial this week at the 
convention in New York of the 
Advertising Federation of America. 

Broadcast over a national net- 
work, it gave the public the privi- 
lege of sitting in at the hearing of 
the case. Twelve executives, repre- 
sentative of industry and distribu- 
tion, came to the trial prepared for 
the interrogation conducted by 
John B. Kennedy. 

The “court” reviewed the charges 
that consumers have made against 
advertising. There was the much 
repeated claim that advertising is 
a waste; that it increases the cost 
of merchandise to the consumer ; 
that too often its claims are un- 
truthful; that it-foists worthless 
products on a gullible public. The 
A.F.A., as the representative body 
of all advertising, it was explained, 
was dragging these charges out 
into the light and leaving it to the 
public to determine whether they 
are justified. 

Emphasis was laid on the fact 
that the witnesses called upon were 
competent to testify. Their scope 
of business ranged from the sale 
of fish to the sale of autos. They 
included L. R. Boulware, sales 
manager, Easy Washing Machine 
Corporation; Miss Aubyn Chinn, 
chairman, Home Economics in 
Business, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; James L. Mad- 
den, vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Allyn 
B. McIntire, vice-president, Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company; 
Miss Mary Murphy, of the Ernst 
Kern Store, Detroit; Thomas L. 
Burch, advertising manager, Borden 
Sales Company; L. G. Peed, gen- 
eral sales manager, DeSoto Motor 
Corporation; Chester H. Lang, 
director, publicity department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company; G. R. 
Schaeffer, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany; John A, Smith, Jr., Frank 


E. Davis Fish Company; Robert 
W. Sparks, vice-president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, and Herbert J. 
Tiley, president of the Strawbridge 
& Clothier Store, Philadelphia. 
First called on the stand was 
Mr. Boulware. He spoke to the 
point: Does a new invention such 
as a washing machine which does 
away with household drudgery, 
immediately find acceptance? His 
company’s experience was to the 
contrary, growth was slow from 
1909.to 1915 when a modest adver- 
tising program was embarked upon. 
It had immediate results. Sales- 
men found it easier to sell pros- 
pects and, shortly after, increased 
sales volume made it possible to 
reduce the cost of the machines to 
the public almost 25 per cent. Mr. 
Boulware also cited evidence to 
prove that advertising is directly 
responsible for the company’s high 
employment during the depression. 


Store’s Advertising 
Created Employment 


Miss Murphy was then asked to 
tell how the Ernst Kern Depart- 
ment Store reconciles its aggres- 
sive advertising when unetmploy- 
ment was at a peak and sales were 
falling off. The extra advertising 
done in 1933, she replied, accounted 
for employment in the store of 
more than 900 people and en- 
couraged the obvious circulation 
of a lot of money that some peo- 
ple had to sper. 

Well and good, but what did 
Miss Murphy have to say to those 
people who accuse advertising of 
gilding the lily and telling little 
white lies in order to make mer- 
chandise move quickly? You may 
be able to get away with it once, 
she replied, but no store or no 
advertiser builds confidence in his 
copy if things are misrepresented, 
that broken faith can only lead to 
one-time patronage. 
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ACK of the outstanding 
success of the amusing 
comedy, “She Loves Me Not,” 
now playing to standing room 
only on Broadway, is a fiction 
story—astory that firstappeared 
in The Saturday Evening Post. 
Back of the impressive popu- 
larity of Jantzen Swimming 
Suits on the world’s favorite 
beaches is advertiging—adver- 
tising that was concentrated in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

A recent survey established 
the fact that the Jantzen trade- 
mark is one of the best known 
in the country. 

The Jantzen Mills, located in 
Portland, Ore., have smashed 
the ancient tradition that suc- 


_ those present—regular, consi 





cess moves westward over the 
Rockies, that Western products 
rarely succeed in a big way in 
the East. 

Yet Jantzen Suits have been 
advertised only twelve years, 
advertised during their limited 
selling season, advertised al 
most exclusively in The Satur 
day Evening Post! 

What’s that you’re wonder4\ 
ing? How about the rest o 
the world’s best known trade™HE PQW| 
marks? 

Strangely enough, or not « D LIFE | 
strange,when you come to thinMATIQNAL 
of it, you'll find them all among 
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Jantzen Suits are a hit on every beach 





THEIR START IN THE POST 


> SE 





THE JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
authorize this statement: 


“We, at Jantzen, find it difficult to 

express in adequate terms the true 
value of The Saturday Evening 
Post to our business. Actually it is 
“> inestimable. 

“In 1922 our advertising started 
in the Post. Ever since, the Post 
has been the foundation of all our 
advertising plans and expenditures. 

: ——— Now arecentsurvey has determined 
—— ‘ that the Jantzen Red Diving Girl 
is one of the best known trade- 
> the marks in the world and the best 
owe known trademark in the field of 
women’s wear. 

“This, we believe, is not only a 
be tribute to our product, but an ap- 
o— praisal of the unmatched advertis- 
ing power of the Post as a magazine 
everyone knows, believes and re- 
“Se spects—for out of every dollar we 
Satury 7 ct f have put into magazine advertis- 
co | ing we have invested 69 cents in 
onde, / Ge The Saturday Evening Post.” 4 
rest 0 . 


tradefHE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION TO AUTHORS 
D LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES 
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convention: 


My dear Mr. Kobak: 


tion of America. 


of greeting to you. 


ous branches of government. 


fraternity. 


the recovery program. 





Roosevelt Praises Conspicuous Service of Advertising 


President Roosevelt wrote this letter to Edgar Kobak, president 
of the A.F.A., which was read at the opening session of the 


Three years ago it was my pleasure to meet personally with 
the twenty-seventh annual convention of the Advertising Federa- 
Unfortunately, I cannot be with you in person 
this year, but I welcome this opportunity of extending a message 


May I call your attention to a statement I made to your or- 
ganization three years ago: “There is one field of human effort | 
which today is insufficiently touched by the benefits of advertis- | 
ing. In spreading the doctrine of the necessity of advertising, 
which your profession has so thoroughly sold the American public, | 
you can help also to establish in the minds of people 
portance of advertising the functions and operations of the vari- 
If ever one thing needed adver- 
tising publicity, it is government—national, state, county and city. 
Our citizens are often in abysmal ignorance as to 
ment functions or how it is intended to function.” 
true three years ago, it also is true today. 

The drastic economic and social emergency required an un- 
ene degree of governmental action and participation in 

nctions not normally vested in the government. 

There are few groups which can accept and fulfill the respon- 
sibility of properly educating the public as well as the advertising 
You have rendered conspicuous service thus far in 
presenting sound interpretations of the purposes and objectives of 


I wish for you in your consideration of these broad and specific 
problems of advertising a most successful convention. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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As a representative of retail 
merchandising also, Mr. Schaeffer 
was asked what he thought of the 
criticism that advertising is an 
economic waste. A retailer, he an- 
swered, only does a part of his job 
until he tells the public what he 
has to offer and that advertising is 
the least expensive selling tool at 
his disposal. [t multiplies the effi- 
ciency of the individual salesman 
‘and enables him to reach thou- 
sands at one time instead of one 
or two or a small group. The 
economic aspects of those who 
criticize advertising as a waste is 
knocked into a cocked hat when 
one takes the trouble to compare 
the cost of trying to reach even a 
few thousand people by personal 
salesmanship. 

Granted that this was so, Mr. 





Kennedy wasn’t going to let Mr. 
Schaeffer rest the case there. 

“Who pays for this advertis- 
ing?” he demanded. 

Patiently Mr. Schaeffer ex- 
plained that increased sales decrease 
costs of department overhead; 
the overhead saving in  well- 
managed stores more than ofiset- 
ting the advertising expenditure 
And economy does not end here 
because lower overhead means 
lower retail prices. 

Miss Chinn, as the spokesman for 
consumers, was invited to quizz 
Miss Murphy and Mr. Schaeffer. 
As she was in agreement with 
these two witnesses, she was in- 


- vited to discuss the charge that 


advertisers, on occasion, have been 
guilty of giving out incorrect in- 
formation. Artificiality, trick ap- 
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peals and extravagant claims were 
decried; but, by the same token, 
Miss Chinn inferred that the aver- 
age consumer would be bored with 
copy that was merely dull and 
stodgy, just a collection of facts. 

Banker Sparks here interrupted 
to discuss the experience of sav- 
ings banks in buying public con- 
fidence through the medium of 
advertising. 

The accounts of savings banks 
in New York, he testified, have 
increased right through the de- 
pression, and the banks made no 
let-up in their advertising during 
that period. This advertising 
stressed the dependability of the 
institutions, a statement which 
prompted Mr. McIntire to declare 
that the quickest way to kill a 
poor product is to advertise it. A 
branded article, with rare excep- 
tion, is a better piece of merchan- 
dise than one unbranded. The ex- 
ception does not destroy. the 
usefulness to the consumer of the 
brand for in such cases the brand 
identifies a poor product and is 
a warning to customers not to buy 
it. 

Here Miss Chinn resumed her 
testimony to speak in favor of 
advertising that discusses stand- 
ards of merchandise and the facts 
behind such standards which 
brought the investigation into the 
field of food advertising and a call 
for testimony from Mr. Mountrey, 
of Borden. 

“Who would you say,” quizzed 
Mr. Kennedy, “benefits most di- 
rectly from your advertising of 
milk, the Borden Company, the 
dairy farmer, or the consumer?” 
This was. hard to answer specifi- 
cally but Mr. Burch had no doubt 
that advertising keeps the farmer 
busy supplying demand. But Mr. 
Kennedy insisted, milk is so low 
in price and so important a neces- 
sity, advertising would seem to be 
unnecessary. 

During the depression, cited Mr. 
Burch, buying of milk continu- 
ously declined. Malnutrition in- 
creased among children, the farmer 
was left with a surplus which he 
had to dispose of at extremely low 
prices, and everyone suffered all 
around. Advertising not only helps 
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to alleviate this situation but it 
does so at little cost, represent- 
ing only about 1/16 of a cent per 
quart. 

Sticking to the commissary de- 
partment, Mr. Smith was then 
asked to tell something about how 
advertising has served his com- 
pany. He summed this up briefly 
with the declaration that if it were 
not for advertising, his company 
wouldn’t have any fish business, 
that its transactions are conducted 
by direct mail, with the fish being 
sent to inland customers on ap- 
proval. If personal salesmanship 
were to be depended upon as a 
substitute, prices would have to be 
raised so high that people would 
not be able to afford to buy and 
the company would have to go out 
of business. 


Experience of the Electric 
Refrigeration Industry 


From fish to electric refrigera- 
tors the evidence continued un- 
changed. Mr. Lang, of General 
Electric, asserted that without the 
advertising which preceded this 
year as well as current advertising, 
the industry would only be able to 
sell about 10 per cent of the 1,500,- 
000 refrigerators now in use, and 
their cost would be considerably 
higher because the industry would 
have been deprived of the advan- 
tages of mass production. 

A new device which G-E is put- 
ting on the market was described. 
Without advertising, less than 1,000 
would be sold in a year and the 
unit price would be $300. With ad- 
vertising, a quota of 10,000 has 
been set and the unit price can be 
under $100. 

Mr. Peed, of DeSoto, likewise 
reviewed the history of an industry 
to prove how advertising results in 
reduced cost to the consumer, in 
addition to arousing his desire for 
goods which make life happier. 
Thirty years ago an automobile 
which, today, would be a funny 
contraption, would have cost $1,480. 
Ten years of advertising by the 
industry brought the price down to 
$1,250, and, in 1933, he gets a bet- 
ter and more economically operat- 
ing car for $700. 

Mr. Tiley, bringing in the retail 
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Beverages 
for instance 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 
carries a greater total of national 
advertising on tea, coffee, ginger 
ale, root beer, grape juice and 
tomato juice* than any other 
week-day newspaper in America, 
because Philadelphia is a great 
beverage market. 

In beverages, too, the home 
influence plays a vital part in 
sales. Philadelphians are a home 
people. They have built a city 
containing more individual homes 
than any other city in America. 
Home is their hobby. Leisure is 
spent in the home. There is 
more eating at home . . . more 
entertaining at home. 

And so—great quantities of 
advertised beverages are con- 
sumed in Philadelphia homes. 

If you have a product that is 
consumed in the home, or an 
accessory or appliance that will 


The Home 


How national advertisers re- 
gard the Philadelphia Home 
Market and The Bulletin is 
shown by the following 1933 
linage record: 

The Bulletin, daily only, 
carried more national advertising 
than any other six-day newspaper 
in America. 

The Bulletin, daily only, 


add to the comfort and con- 
venience of home life, present it 
to these people who have made 
an art of home living. 

You can reach every member 
of nearly every family in Phila- 
delphia’s home newspaper—The 
Evening Bulletin. 

Its circulation (504,822 daily 
average for 1933) is two and 
one-half times the circulation of 
any other Philadelphia evening 
newspaper and is more than all 
morning newspapers combined. 

Yet The Bulletin’s advertising 
cost, because of this wide-spread 
reading interest, is one of the 
lowest among all newspapers in 
America. 


Copyright, 1934, Bulletin Company, 
Philadelphia. Robert McLean, Pres. 
Wm. L. McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. and 
Treas. Sales Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Influence 


carried more national linage on 
grocery products than any other 
newspaper in America, daily and 
Sunday combined. 

The Bulletin, daily only, 
carried more linage on electrical 
appliances and supplies than any 
other metropolitan newspaper in 
America, daily and Sunday 
combined. 
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If you have « home product to secll—scecll it in 
Philadelphia, America’ rhet of homes 


U. S Consus, 1930 gives the following Sengle-fomaty 
vingic family dwctlings the dwellings 


Philedciphia 
New York City 
mem Gmpdian «2 640 0 03 66 06a 6% 282,382 
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viewpoint again, expressed the be- 
lief that advertising, in the main, 
is a highly refined multiple selling 
talk. There are examples of in- 
sincere ballyhoo, but, by and large, 
no fair-minded person would deny 
that advertising has raised the 
standard of living and of taste in 
America. He suggested a consid- 
eration of the furnishing of the 
average American home, of the 
dress of the average man or wo- 
man in America, with the furnish- 
ings and dress of other nations. 
Due reflection, he said, will credit 
the difference to the influence ex- 
erted by American advertising. 


Tells of Metropolitan 
Life’s Advertising 


One more witness was called 
upon before the case of advertising 
was submitted to the bar of pub- 
lic opinion for its decision. Mr. 
Madden sketched the history of 
Metropolitan Life’s health crusade 
from 1871 to date. Advertising 
was first begun in 1922 and the 
initial advertisement was part of 
its campaign agairist maternal mor- 
tality. Since that time this mortal- 
ity has decreased 40.7 per cent 
among the company’s industrial 
policyholders. 

This was only one of many cam- 
paigns waged. By raising the 
standards of public health and in- 
creasing the life span of policy- 
holders, Mr. Madden explained, 
the company protects itself against 
short-term investments and it can 
write off the cost of its advertis- 
ing against the lengthened life span 
of its policyholders. The company 
is so convinced of the social value 
of health ‘advertising that it has 
many times enlarged the field of 
this service. 

In summing up, Mr. Kennedy 
observed that it is seldom that the 
public has a chance to look behind 
the scenes and see what makes big 
industries go. Because this is so, 
people are pretty apt to take much 
for granted. 

In ‘the testimony of every wit- 
ness;-whether retailer, motor manu- 
facturer or fish merchant, not a 
single instance was disclosed where 
advertising increased the cost of 
the goods or.service to the public. 
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Not once was it proved to be an 
economic waste. On this evidence, 
advertising rests its case. 

a 5 


The’ keynote for the convention 
leading up to the advertising clinic 
described above, was set at the 
opening session on Monday noon. 

Edgar Kobak, retiring president, 
estimated that “not more than 5 
per cent of all types of present-day 
advertising seems to be objection- 
able and merits the criticism which 
is now being djrected indiscrimi- 
nately at all advertising.” 

In emphasizing that this 5 per 
cent must positively be cleared up, 
Mr. Kobak insisted, nevertheless, 
that inasmuch as advertising aims 
to sell, it must appeal to the emo- 
tions. Even so, this appeal must 
be honest. 

Mr. Kobak happily was in a 
position to: emphasize his remarks 
by reading the letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt which appears on 
another page. 

C. M. Chester, president of the 
General Foods Corporation, told 
the convention that suspension re- 
garding the regimentation of in- 
dustry made lasting business re- 
covery impossible. He charged 
that “the heads of Communism, 
Fascism and other isms have in- 
vaded even our official Government 
circles. 

“If the issue in this country is 
regimentation, let’s have it settled 
by a vote of the people. I am un- 
aware that this question was in- 
volved in the last election. Certain 
it is that progress cannot be made 
with the business mind in the dis- 
turbed condition it is today.” 

Mayor LaGuardia, extending to 
the advertising people the official 
welcome of New York City, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “legitimate 
advertising will not suffer from 
any legislation that Congress has 
passed or may pass.” 

The outstanding features of the 
convention—second, 6f course, to 
the advertising clinic—were the 
addresses of Mrs. Anna Steese 
Richardson, director of the Good 
Citizenship Bureau of the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, and 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
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It is not detracting a particle 
from the quality and importance 
of Secretary Wallace’s address to 
say that Mrs. Richardson ran away 
with the convention. Her address 
was one of those happy inspira- 
tional affairs that come about just 
because they have to. Most of it 
is presented as the leading article 
of this Ssue. 


No Quarrel with 
Advertising as Such 


Secretary Wallace, under whose 
administration attempts were made 
to revise the Food and Drugs Act 
—attempts that kept advertisers, 
agents and publishers in turmoil 
for months—declared that he had 
no quarrel with advertising as 
such. It had done a splendid job. 
Nevertheless, in his estimation, the 
advertising people had never be- 
lieved essentially in what he terms 
the approach of the intelligentsia. 

“You, the advertising people of 
this country,” he said, “have never 
believed essentially in what you 
might call the approach of the in- 
telligentsia, the approach of the 
brain trust, if you please. 

“You have felt your way. You 
believed strenuously in truth, and 
your slogan was “Truth in Adver- 
tising.’ You believed in that from 
the very bottom of your heart. 
You didn’t care to analyze it very 
definitely with your mind. But you 
tried to arrive at it, to feel your 
way into the next impulse of hu- 
manity. 

“From that point of view, it 
seems to me that there is some- 
thing in advertising that has much 
in common with what the ministers 
are trying to do. They have a sell- 
ing job to do. You have a selling 
job. You try to appeal to many of 
the same fundamental impulses. 
You try to steal up on the problem 
unawares, because you are so skil- 
ful and have been so successful. 

“Tt is peculiarly necessary, when 
the nation comes into very difficult 
times, that you realize your re- 
sponsibility perhaps to some ex- 
tent more than you have in the 
past not only from the standpoint 
of truth in advertising—and it 
would not be my intent to discuss 
that particular matter; your Food 
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and Drug Bill, on which I wish to 
congratulate you for your exceed- 
ingly broad-gauged attitude, not 
only from the standpoint of see- 
ing that the consumptive power of 
the people to whom you appeal is 
preserved for the things that are 
more worth while after all, if in 
some concerted way you do find it 
possible to see that a certain per- 
centage of consuming purchasing 
power is not uséd for these things 
which tend to tear down in one 
way or another, these things which, 
to some extent, are degrading. 

“I am suggesting that there is a 
tremendous job in the way of 
‘molding human desires, a job 
which has to do with certain funda- 
mental things which we will have 
to face whether we are Republican 
or Democrat, whether we are ad- 
vertising men or farmers, or labor- 
ing men or bankers, or whatever 
we may be. It is easily possible 
that the forces which are set in 
motion at the present time can lead 
us with rather extraordinary speed 
into a prosperity the like of which 
we have never seen.” 


Murphy and 
Hodges Preside 


Charles E. Murphy, program 
chairman and past president of the 
Advertising Club of New York, 
presided at the opening session. 

Gilbert Hodges, of the executive 
board of The Sun, New York, and 
chairman of the A.F.A. Board, 
presided at the dinner on Monday 
night. Here it was that Secretary 
Wallace made his speech. Another 
address at the dinner was by H. B. 
Kaltenborn. 

As this issue of Printers’ INK 
went to press the convention had 
concluded most of its activities ex- 
cepting one general session, elec- 
tion of officers and adoption of 
declarations of policy on important 
matters relating to advertising. This 
was expected to be done at the con- 
cluding session. 

Next week’s Printers’ INK will 
contain an analytical report sum- 
ming up and commenting upon the 
activities of the convehtion as a 
whole. In this same issue the vari- 
ous doings of the numerous depart- 
mental sessions will be set forth. 
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Of course you have a white tie. You 
may wear tails like an ambassador, too. 
But you don’t flaunt a cummerbund at the 
office or sell your goods in fancy 
SO 0.5, 2.4 40.98 


TALK BUSINESS 'IN |A 


It takes all kinds of publications to make a Standard Rate summa 





and Data. Some wear silk and some blue denim; some we wer 
are dressed up, and others are in plain clothes. Busines 
ington 
All of them have their advertising uses. If it’s breakfast ra th 
food you're selling, look to Ladies’ Home Journal and the firs 
Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s and Delineator plete he 
and Good Housekeeping. If it’s in New York, the New swiftly 
Yorker is a natural. For lingerie and loveliness, Vogue with fir 
and Harper’s Bazaar, of course; for mass market crash- outspok 
ing, the Post, Collier’s, Liberty, The American Weekly, ; 
the newspapers, the N. B. C. and the C. B. S. ee 
ut to : 
But if it’s large and expensive ideas you're selling (like run-aron 
advertising in certain magazines) or major expenditures to thei 
you’re asking for (like a fleet of Chevrolets, a Pierce- or force 


Arrow, or a fat policy) charm, wit, and fancy clothes over the 
won't do you much good. You'd best put on a business | without 
suit, and we’d suggest the neat, dark gray one with the 


quiet check. Mentall 


Its job | 
Business Week wears a business suit. Its working clothes | all shee 
are plain, and purposely inconspicuous. But, though | even wh 
plain, they are rich in their quiet way (you know how " 
much a good business suit can cost) and therefore ac- | Advertis 
ceptable in the luxurious corner offices. like bacl 

men, oil 
Yes, Business Week is useful rather than decorative. Our [| ance me 
pages are not to look at but to read. This editorial men, as 
decorum is not a pose, it’s a necessity. We have so much [| commun 
to tell, and our publishing schedule is so fast, our readers’ | of Amer 
time so valuable, that we don’t go in for pretty pictures 
or distracting display. And while Business Week, to the 
average man, is as dull as ticker tape to a Chinese mis- 
sionary, our readers are not average men or Chinese 
missionaries. 


Busimess Week’s format is deliberately designed for rapid 
editing and rapid reading. The Business Index page gives a 
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A BUSINESS SUIT 


summary of conditions at a glance, where we are, where 
we were, and why; all the salient facts and figures. The 
Business Outlook is the ideas behind the facts; the Wash- 
ington Bulletin gives the last-minute lowdown, right 
from the governmental paddock. The first page features 
the first story. Then, for page after page, crisp, com- 
plete headlines and brief, smooth stories carry the reader 
swiftly through the significant developments of the week, 
with finally the foreign and financial summaries and the 
outspoken editorial. 


Physically, our aim is not to attract or amuse readers, 
but to serve them. Hence there are no trick heads, no 
run-arounds or jumplines. The way from our minds 
to theirs is not obstructed with self-conscious writing, 
or forced departmentalizing. Busy men can run their eyes 
over the pages, get the information they want quickly and 
without effort. 


Mentally, Business Week is mature to match its readers. 
Its job is to keep informed the men who know what it’s 
all about anyway, who can take what they need to know, 
even when it’s not what they want to hear. 


Advertising which talks business can share the business- 
like background of Business Week. Bankers, advertising 
men, oil men, manufacturers, automobile makers, insur- 
ance men—all who have something to sell to business 
men, as such or as the important individuals in their 
community—can reach in Business Week the active leaders 
of American Business. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 








Rise and Fall of Brands 


A Study of Psychology and Dynamic Research, Also Defense 
of Advertising from Unexpected Source 








In these days when so many people—including business men—are 
looking upon advertising with skepticism, it is somewhat inspira- 
tional to see a psychological group coming to the defense of 
advertising on basic psychological grounds. Dr. Link, speaking at 
the A.F.A. convention in New York this week, made such a presen- 
tation and in part it follows here. 


* 
| 
| 
| 
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By Henry C. Link 


Secretary, The Psychological Corporation 


Not long ago, the general sales 
manager of one of our largest 
companies expressed his despair 
with the illogical fashion with 
which the public adopted first one 
brand and then another, even 
though the brands were about the 
same in quality. He cited instances, 
not only in regard to his own 
products but others, to illustrate 
the public’s mysterious favoritisms, 
and finished with the question: 
Can these mass movements be un- 
derstood and controlled? 

The answer is yes, if we employ 
dynamic research, no if our re- 
search is static. By dynamic re- 
search I mean studies of the in- 
fluences causing people to act as 
they do while those influences are 
doing their work. By static re- 
search I mean studies made to dis- 
cover what has already happened. 
I think most research men will 
agree that too often they are called 
on to investigate a situation in 
which everything else has been 
tried, and research is the last re- 
sort. We are then called on to 
perform a post-mortem, as it were, 
on a situation where the damage 
has been pretty well done. Re- 
search of this kind may discover 
the traces of the poison in the 
body. It may throw some light on 
the reasons for a mass movement, 
but it is too late to arrest that 
movement, even though not too 
late to start a new movement. 

Dynamic research is, first of all, 
fair weather résearch—research 


that is carried on periodically even 
when the need for it is not appar- 
ent. In fourteen studies in over 
30,000 homes, conducted during the 
last two years, and without the re- 
straints of any commercial consid- 
erations, we have measured the 
rise and decline of brands and been 
able to measure, with increasing 
certainty, the forces causing these 
movements. 

Last’ year it became obvious to 
everyone that a strong trend had 
set in toward a certain brand of 
cigarette and against another 
brand. We first discovered this 
trend in December, 1931, and its 
causes in March, 1932. At that 
time its effects were still slight and 
our results were not believed until 
almost a year later. By that time 
the influences which did their work 
in 1931 and probably earlier, had 
gathered great momentum, and the 
results were increasingly apparent 
during 1933. Now, when these re- 
sults are generally recognized, our 
studies show that beginning about 
a year ago, the influences which 
had helped a certain brand began 
to wane, and eight months ago we 
found the first signs of a trend 
against this brand. This trend has 
become increasingly strong since 
then. 

Psychologists, without orders, 
but from the inner compulsion of 
their science and profession, have 
developed techniques which are dy- 
namic in that they measure the 
forces influencing behavior and 
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ONE Medium Covers the 
ENTIRE Worcester Market 


Within the city of Worcester and 
the average | 8-mile Worcester sub- 93 4 0 0 
urban trading territory (ABC) live Families 
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(Not counting boarders, roomers, transients) 


Within this same territory the 
Telegram-Gazette sells daily more than 94 4 62 
one newspaper for every family— P apers 


The stability of this circulation is shown by the fact that throughout 
this area, among all families which every day receive in their homes 
a Worcester newspaper, the Telegram-Gazette maintains a home- 
effective coverage of 


MORE 8 5%, SIX DAYS 
THAN QO EVERY WEEK 


The ENTIRE Worcester Market—one of the richest in the nation 
—is effectively cultivated through these newspapers ALONE. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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50 Years 


We can with difficulty resist the temptation to become mellow as we go 
back through the years, seeing and feeling Pittsburgh in the making, 
in the living. 





As we review the issues of The Press since June 23, 1884, we can hear a 
million voices, all shades, all tones. We can see a million shadows, some 
bold, others furtive, many sublime, as we live fifty years, in a few tran- 
scendent hours through the news pages of The Press. 


Then bolder shadows of the makers of The Press come into view. Fifty 
years ago, the pioneers, courageous dreamers . . . Thomas J. Keenan and 
Charles W. Houston. Seventeen years later, the planners and visualizers 
. . « Oliver S. Hershman and Harry C. Milholland. Since 1923, 
Scripps-Howard. 


Appropriate now to give a salute to these builders and to every man and 
woman connected with The Press during its fifty years for the part they 
played in making The Press a great newspaper for Pittsburgh and for 
Pittsburgh people, with the natural result . . . 


foday, Arter 50 YEARS 


F | 34 « T in Pittsburgh 





FIFTH in the World 


IN ADVERTISING VOLUME 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 








MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ... AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS... 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC, 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS+-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., N. Y. CG. 





CHICAGO * 8AN FRANCISCO *© LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 
DETROIT e PHILADELPHIA ° ATLANTA 
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Kentuckiana, the Greater 
Louisville Market, includes 
practically all of Kentucky 
and a large portion of South- 
ern Indiana. 




























CULTIVATE THIS 
PROSPERING MARKET! 


The sales potentialities of the Greater Louisville Market 
have been materially increased by the addition of $12,000,000 
for rental and benefit payment to the $31,000,000 income 
of the tobacco growers in this section this year. 


This, first real money that has come into Kentucky under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, will undoubtedly have a 
strong stimulating effect on business. 


Business conditions in Kentuckiana are already well 


above the national average and 
alert merchandisers have 
realized the importance of 
reaching this prospering market 
with their advertising mesSage. 


. . . And they know that the 
Greater Louisville Market can 
be reached and sold effectively 
at a single low cost through one 
medium that gives metropolitan 
coverage in this section. ... 


Che Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


-t Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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mass trends in time to take the 
indicated action or to change those 
influences. 

Psychologists have discovered 
that sales tests are often a very 
inadequate way of measuring the 
influence of advertising, and in 
some cases can even say, categori- 
cally, that a sales test will not give 
reliable results. In such fields as 
cigarettes, for example, where men 
have the habit of smoking the 
same brand for three, five and 
seven years, depending on the num- 
ber of cigarettes they smoke per 
day, it takes so long for any new 
advertising force to produce new 
sales that the sales test at the time 
of campaigns is practically worth- 
less. This applies, in varying 
degrees, to dentifrices, shaving 
creams, refrigerators, automobiles, 
face creams—wherever people have 
habits which are strongly en- 
grained and slow to move. 

Advertising is a dynamic psy- 
chological force—when it works— 
and must be studied as such. This 
statement sounds like a bromide 
but too often in the past decade, 
advertising has been treated as an 
economic and static force. By that 
I mean that there has been too 
much adherence to the belief that 
sheer weight of advertising, size, 
repetition, time, expensive talent 
or layouts, media, and other quanti- 
tative mechanical features did the 
work, Even today, important ex- 
ecutives will spend months and 
many dollars deciding upon what 
media they should use in a million- 
dollar appropriation, as compared 
with days and cents in deciding 
upon the message that will be put 
into these media, whatever they 
may be. The dynamics in adver- 
tising are a psychological, not a 
physical matter. The mechanics, 
the media, are necessary, but inci- 
dental to the message to be con- 
veyed or the work to be done in 
people’s minds. 

Concomitant with the growing 
emphasis during the past decade on 
the economics or the physical as- 
pects of advertising, that is buy- 
ing power, mass markets, circula- 
tion or coverage, sheer power of 
size, time, repetition and layout, 
there has developed a decided de- 
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cline of faith in the power of ad- 
vertising. We see this manifested 
in several ways. One is the ten- 
dency to return to old forms, to 
kinds of advertising that were suc- 
cessful in the good old days. A 
few such campaigns, because of 
their novelty may be effective. But 
the missing ingredient is fatuous. 
It ignores all the fine things which 
have been developed in the tech- 
niques of advertising, and assumes 
that the public will give up its one- 
piece bathing suits and return to 
the ugly contraptions of earlier 
times—mentally. 

Another sign of decreasing faith 
in advertising has been the tremen- 
dous emphasis on price rather than 
on novelty, improved quality, etc. 
Price is, of course, important and 
has deserved special attention re- 
cently. But our studies show that 
the emphasis on price has some- 
times been a desperate substitute 
for ineffective advertising, and of- 
ten a substitute for some improve- 
ment in the product. 


Advertising’s History Is 
History of Quality 

The history of successful adver- 
tising has been the history of 
better and better products, the em- 
phasis on quality rather than price, 
the raising of people’s ideals and 
habits to higher levels of living and 
enjoyment. In direct proportion to 
its emphasis on price, advertising 
becomes unnecessary and even 
harmful. In a large study we 
made recently, among dealers and 
consumers, our conclusion was: 
Lowering the price of your product 
will help temporarily, but unless 
you improve the advertising or the 
product, so that people will want 
to buy it in spite of its price, the 
advantage will be only temporary. 

The dynamic power of advertis- 
ing has and must continue to reside 
in its ability to make people stretch 
themselves, and to buy things in 
spite of their price. The automo- 
bile industry is an almost perfect 
example of product improvement, 
and advertising which emphasizes 
qualities or features with due re- 
gard to price. 

Another sign of the growing 
skepticism about advertising as a 
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force is the fad for sincerity. I 
call it a fad because it is growing 
like a fad, without conscious un- 
derstanding of its significance. Our 
studies show many situations in 
which insincere advertising has 
been harmful to itself, but we have 
discovered nothing to show that 
sincerity, as such only, accom- 
plishes great things. Sincerity by 
itself is not advertising. Good ad- 
vertising is sincere, but sincerity 
plus something. It is this plus 
something which makes advertis- 
ing dynamic—the voice crying in 
the wilderness, the steam calliope 
of the circus, the lightning and 
thunder of the storm, the brass 
band of the parade, the platform of 
a political party, the slogan which 
unites a people in war. It is all 
those things which lead people to 
do and to try things which other- 
wise they may never have thought 
of. 


In Praise of the Force 
of Ballyhoo 


The Forgotten Man, the New 
Deal, what are these phrases but 
the advertising slogans for a sin- 
cere attempt to change the coun- 
try’s habits of despair and inertia 
into habits of adventure and initia- 
tive. Ballyhoo is a phrase that too 
often scares advertisers. I venture 
to predict that it will soon become 
a term used with respectful amuse- 
ment. No great public movement, 
not excepting the New Deal, has 
been achieved without ballyhoo. 
Ballyhoo or advertising is the 
force which lifts people out of 
themselves and their old habits into 
another world. We may step into 
the wrong world, momentarily, but 
at least we step. Even the Gov- 
ernment finds it necessary to ad- 
vertise its Tennessee Valley Proj- 
ect. Its sincerity in providing 
cheap power is no solution for this 
problem, or any other problem it 
has to face. 

One form of static research to 
which advertisers have become 
subservient is economic research in 
regard to buying power and mar- 
kets based on buying power. With 
due regard for the realities, this is 
a confession of weakness or a 
lack of faith in advertising. True, 
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economists overwhelm us with fig- 
ures on deposits, unemployment, 
lower incomes, lower value of the 
dollar, and all those facts which 
represent a static conception of 
buying power. But the buying 
power of the country today is still 
greater than it was twenty years 
ago. The amounts paid to individ- 
uals on Government relief pro- 
grams represent a buying power 
today which would have been con- 
sidered living in luxury not so 
many years ago. 

If the business of the country 
since its beginnings had been 
planned on the basis of its buying 
power, we should never have 
reached any present standard of 
living. Buying power is something 
elastic, something dynamic. It 
grows out of the powerful desires 
of people for things they don't 
possess, and their willingness to 
speculate on the future. If the 
early settlers had been afraid of 
the Indians, things would be dif- 
ferent today. If the early pioneers 
had been afraid of the big open 
spaces, the Covered Wagons would 
not have spanned the continent as 
they did. 

Advertising has become the or- 
ganized expression of the pioneer- 
ing force in our industrial civili- 
zation. It is the band in the 
parade, out of tune at times, too 
loud sometimes, too quiet far too 
often, but still with the power to 
thrill and to move. If the Ameri- 
can public has lost its spirit of 
adventure, been deadened emotion- 
ally by the shocks of a great de- 
pression, so that it no longer re- 
sponds to the blare of trumpets, 
then we might as well all sit in our 
barracks, and do what some Tom, 
Dick, or Harry tells us, get ready 
for table d’héte meals, and look 
for the time when we shall all 
wear black shirts and salute some 
new demagog. 

I believe the band needs to play 
not only louder but with better 
tunes. I believe that advertising 
must be not only more confident 
and extensive but find new and 
more stimulating themes and prod- 
ucts. The power and willingness 
of the public to respond is, I am 
convinced, there. 
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Nuisance Advertising 


Kincs Brewery, Inc. 
BrooKLYN 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


As I happen to be in an industry 
which is particularly pestered by the 
type of nuisance advertising dis- 
cussed by Mr. Lawrence Valen- 
stein in your June 7 issue,* I nat- 
urally wish to applaud the steps 
that have been taken by the hotels. 

The seriousness of the situation 
in the brewing industry is beyond 
description. 

Never in all my thirty years of 
experience have I seen such a de- 
scent of the wolf pack upon any 
type of advertiser. 

And the utter and shameless 
mendacity of the solicitors was 
disgusting and maddening to a man 
who has tried all his life to do his 
little part to keep advertising de- 
cent. 

I remember one congenital liar 
who informed me that the particu- 
lar program for which he was 
soliciting would be treasured by 
each recipient for the next twenty- 
five years and taken out carefully 
and lovingly at least once a week 
and read from cover to cover. 

Of course, these gentry always 
do everything in their power to 
get their stories to somebody in 
the organization who doesn’t know 
anything about advertising. They 
well know that if they come to an 
experienced advertising man they 
are licked and so they work every 
possible relationship and friend- 
ship racket to get to the president 


*“Advertising Racket Curbed Via 
NRA,” by Lawrence Valenstein, Print- 
ers’ Ink, June 7. 
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New Louisville Service 


R. C. Riebel, for twelve years in 
charge of advertising for the Liberty 
Bank & Trust Company, Louisville, Ky., 
and F, W. Frankenberger have started 
a new advertising service in that city. 

eee 


Death of Edwin A. Sherman 


Colonel Edwin A. Sherman, owner 
and publisher of the Newport, R. L., 
Daily News, died last week, following 
an emergency operation. 


or some member of the board of 
directors and get his name on the 
dotted line before he finds out that 
he is buying a gold brick. 

If we could make everybody in 
an organization understand just 
one basic principle about all adver- 
tising we could dodge a whole lot 
of this sort of thing. 

And that one basic principle is 
that the more worthless an adver- 
tising proposition is the more fran- 
tic will be the effort made to sell 
it to you because practically all of 
the money you pay _ represents 
profit. * * * 

When you buy advertising in a 


‘sound medium you get one dollar’s 


worth of advertising for every dol- 
lar you spend. When you buy 
advertising in these discredited 
schemes you pay anywhere from 
ten to twenty times what it is 
worth. 

I wonder if these dear friends 
who try to get us to buy this 
worthless advertising would recip- 
rocate by paying twenty times the 
market price for a case of our 
beer. I often ask them about this 
but they are cold to the proposi- 
tion and I never get anywhere with 
them. 

Very often the boss is a serious 
offender in buying advertising of 
this sort without consulting his 
advertising manager. The more we 
can do to make him realize the 
extent to which he is throwing his 
money away on these worthless 
propositions the sooner we will put 
them entirely out of business. 

W. S. Lockwoop, 
Advertising Manager. 


+ 


Appointed by Wildwood “Leader” 


Harry B. Hunt, formerly of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been made advertising 
manager of the Wildwood, N. J., Leader, 
of which Henry C. Lapidus is editor 
and general manager. 

eee 
Has Motor Valve Account 

The Wilcox Rich Corporation, Detroit, 

manufacturer of motor valves, has placed 


its advertising account with Holden, 
McKinney & Clark, Inc., of that city. 
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When Copy Writers Lie 


Enthusiasm Often Brings Unintended Deception, and This 
Should Be Curbed by Ironclad Sincerity 


By William E. McFee 


Chief Copy Writer, The American Rolling Mill Company 


DVERTISING writers have 

struggled for everything un- 
der the sun in their copy: For re- 
tention of dramatic interest; for 
clarity, simplicity, persuasiveness 
and all the rest. But the one virtue 
that is going to rouse them to 
fighting pitch in the next decade 
or sO is sincerity. 

Call it by whatever name you 
will—truth, candor, straightfor- 
wardness, artlessness—nevertheless 
it all comes back to this one qual- 
ity that is priceless and indispen- 
sable to advertising copy. 

Now I know copy writers, and 
so do you, who would not think of 
deliberately fooling the audience 
whose interests they cherish even 
more than those of their clients or 
employers. Yet native enthusiasm, 
without which a man ought never 
to approach a writing task, carries 
them away and leads them over- 
zealously into the cardinal sin of 
insincerity. 

Give us imagination, the kind that 
causes an advertisement to soar 
right up to a reader’s eyes and 
impels- him unconsciously to ex- 
claim, “ah!” Give us exuberance, 
lift, dash, and verve, enough to 
salt the advertisement to just the 
right taste. But when it reaches 
the stage where the reader is likely 
to frown ever so slightly and cross 
his or her fingers in perplexity or 
doubt, let’s pull up short! 

The other day I was browsing 
in a report of a consumer survey, 
one of those long-winded, statisti- 
cal-laden investigations that are 
apt to leave one groggy and apa- 
thetic after the first three or four 
pages. What struck me, yes, even 
startled me, about this report was 
not that more than half the people 
interviewed believed in the essen- 
tial truthfulness of advertising, but 
that the compiler of the tract 
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subtly conveyed the thought that 
this was a pretty good record for 
the cause, after all. 

Things have come to a sorry 
pass, I contend, when 45, 40 or 
even 35 per cent of a given number 
of people who read advertising do 
not accept it as being free from 
exaggeration, inflated claims, or 
downright untruthfulness. 

Granted that there are some peo- 
ple, naturally incredulous, who will 
never believe anything printed in 
words, Granted, too, that there are 
some advertisers who can never be 
constrained to speak the truth, and 
certain others who gyrate them- 
selves into accepting their own 
plausible claims, when, to an un- 
prejudiced layman, these smell dis- 
agreeably of guile. Extenuating 
circumstances may save a man or 
a profession from utter rout, or 
extinction, yet they will never ele- 
vate that man or profession to the 
place in the sun that might have 
been his. 


We All Know That 
Something Is Wrong 


Do any of us who labor with 
words think that the Tugwell Bill, 
written, re-written, toned down and 
tempered as it was, is a pretty ges- 
ture toward advertising? Heaven 
knows that it was sinister and 
vicious in its original form; that 
it sheathed an ugly knife; and that 
if it had been permitted to flash 
the weapon unchallenged, this 
threatening piece of legislation 
would have crippled advertising se- 
riously for many a year to come! 
Most of us condemned the bill as 
going entirely too far; yet none of 
us could, in his sane mind, ignore 
the implication, or even the charge, 
that all was not as it should be 
within advertising circles. 

The remedy must come from 
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within. Then the cure will be as 
complete and satisfactory as ever 
a cure could be. Hundreds of adver- 
tising writers are seating them- 
selves at their desks this very day, 
not with duplicity in their minds, 
not intent upon misrepresentation 
or questionable crying of their 
wares; and yet the result is much 
the same as though they merrily 
and without heeding of conscience 
wrote straightaway to deceive. 


Some Advertisers We 
Have to Disown 


“You can fool some of the peo- 
ple some of the time” will always 
be the rule for some advertisers. 
These we can disown, realizing that 
they are in the minority, and that 
advertising in common with other 
industries will never be wholly 
without taint and blemish. It is to 
those ethical advertisers and ad- 
vertising writers who are beyond 
reproach, but who let their en- 
thusiasm for their goods run away 
with their better judgment, that 
these friendly words are directed. 

The pitfalls many of us know. 
The tendency to overpraise, where 
restraint would win the day and 
hold the gains, is ever with us. I 
speak from pleasant, not bitter, ex- 
perience. Several years ago a suc- 
cessful research executive came to 
our organization. He was appointed 
business director of our quite large 
and ramified research division, and 
as such it was one of his duties to 
review all advertising copy, both 
in the formative manuscript stage 
and later in proof form. 

It so happened that this research 
man possessed the not altogether 
common faculty of being able to 
read advertising copy much as 
would a prospective buyer. He 
could sit in a reader’s chair, feel, 
think and react as the reader 
would; and if there was the slight- 
est element of doubt or exaggera- 
tion in a piece of copy, he quickly 
detected it and spoke his mind 
frankly. He knew that his re- 
sponsibility went no further than 
the correction of technical errors; 
but he could not bear to see even 
an innocent, unintended misstate- 


ment creep into an advertisement. 
And so he would lean back in 
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his swivel chair and say: “Mac, | 
don’t think a fellow reading this 
copy will take such-and-such a 
statement in the way you mean it.” 
Or, “This headline suggests so- 
and-so, whereas I am sure you 
intended to convey a somewhat dif- 
ferent thought. Why not re-phrase it 
to read this way. You may lose a 
little emphasis or strength, but you 
will more than make up for its loss 
in understanding and sincerity.” 

You can guess what I am going 
to say: That this research man 
helped me avoid more bogs and 
quicksands in the writing of ad- 
vertisements than I, in those earl) 
days, ever dreamed existed. He 
put me on the high, dry road and 
if I, today, own to watchful inhibi- 
tions by the score, I can thank 
that scientific man who was not 
so close to his test tubes that he 
could not see the interests of peo- 
ple who bought and used the goods 
I was trying to interpret. 


Honesty Begins at the 
Writer’s Desk 


Honesty in advertising, truth in 
advertising—sincerity in advertis- 
ing—begins at the writer’s desk, 
or wherever he writes his copy. 
Cynical minds may exclaim that 
it does not end there; for the copy 
writer does not control his prod- 
uct through every stage of its crea- 
tion. And these same cynical minds 
may also offer: “Well, copy writ- 
ers have to live; and if clients in- 
sist strenuously upon injecting or 
substituting questionable _ state- 
ments, who are you to say go and 
do otherwise?” 

There is no answer to that in- 
sinuation of shadowy, behind-the- 
scenes practice except the inherent 
honesty of the writer himself. It 
is up to him to convince his blun- 
dering employer of the hazard in- 
volved in printing stuff that savors 
of subtlety and dissimulation. He 
has no alternative, unless he is 
willing to sacrifice his innate hon- 
esty and prostitute his work dur- 
ing a career that he inwardly hopes 
will be successful and praise- 
worthy. 

. Although the advertising writer, 
by the very nature of his labors, 
is not entirely the master of his 
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destiny and captain of his soul, he 
can, I believe, contribute infinitely 
more to the raising of standards 
in his profession than he has done 
in the past. 

These next ten years in adver- 
tising, as in everything else, will 
be critical years. People who buy 
our wares, who use the products 
and services of advertisers, have 
been educated to a finer perception 
f quality and utility than ever be- 
fore. They are better judges of 
merit, of intrinsic worth, and they 
are likewise more discerning ap- 
praisers of advertisements. 

These same people have had 
enough of promises that some- 
time never quite materialize. They 
are sick and tired of the glitter 
that upon close examination re- 
veals little more than tinsel and 
paste. They are bored with silly, 
childish attempts to reduce their 
intelligence to a juvenile or puerile 
level. They will not endure satire, 
ridicule, and misguided humor in 
advertising; and beyond all they 
will not tolerate deception, by 
whatever phrase or picture it may 
be extolled. They want honest, 
straightforward explanations of 
values; and the more interesting 
these are made the more interested 
will they become in that which is 
advertised. 

Copy writers may console them- 
selves with the thought that there 
may be advertising not on the up- 
and-up, but it cannot, by any 
stretch of critical reasoning, in- 
clude theirs. No one will arise to 
contradict them; neither will any 
layman make bold to tell the err- 
ing writer, or advertiser, that he 
is on the wrong track and had 
better switch over at the next 
crossing. 

Unfavorable opinions of adver- 
tisements do not often come out 


+ 


Canadian “Liberty” Appointment 

V. F. Blake has been appointed in 
charge of Eastern Canadian sales of 
Liberty by the Liberty Publishing Cor- 
poration of Canada, Ltd. He formerly 
was advertising manager of Willys- 
Overland Sales Company, Ltd. Prior to 
that he was with the Toronto Globe. 
More recently he was with the Maclean 
Publishing Company. 
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into the open where they can be 
seen by purblind advertisers and 
their writers; no, these negative 
impressions spread slowly, like rot 
in a barrel of apples, until the 
whole body politic of advertising 
is contaminated—and perhaps con- 
demned for the sins committed by 
the few. 

It would be unfortunate for peo- 
ple and tragic for advertising if 
the specter of specification-buying 
should one day stalk into the 
American scene. Yet there are 
ominous forces at work in our 
lives that would fight tooth-and- 
nail to bring it about if there were 
the slightest chance for success. 

People do not want the guidance 
of cold, hard specifications in their 
purchasing, whether those specifi- 
cations are issued by a paternalis- 
tic Government or by manufactur- 
ers under compulsion. They would 
a thousand times prefer the inter- 
est, the zest—and the truthfulness 
—of honest, enthusiastic advertise- 
ments. 

Only as a last and unhappy re- 
sort would the buyers of this coun- 
try permit advertising to wither 
or die an untimely death. And the 
real reason why no serious-minded 
advertising man would admit the 
possibility is that he feels down 
deep inside him that there are too 
many of his stamp to let it come 
to pass. 

No man, no group, however large 
and powerful, is without duty and 
responsibility to other men, other 
groups. Advertising’s duty is un- 
compromisingly to the last and 
humblest person who buys the 
good things it offers. And this duty 
surely embraces as its first prin- 
ciple the desire to guide, to help, 
to be sincere in helping, and to be 
at all times and above all things 
worthy of advertising’s great trust. 
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Walker Advances Hoskins 


William R. Hoskins has been ap- 
pointed acting sales manager of the 
outdoor sales division of Walker & 
Company, Detroit, outdoor advertising. 
He succeeds F. W. Lines, resigned. Mr. 
Hoskins has been with alker in va- 
rious capacities for the last twelve years 
and has been istant sales ger 
of the outdoor sales division since 1925. 








As a Man Works, So Buys He 


Study of Slogan Contest Reveals How Occu — Influences 






Merchandising Likes and Dis 
By Jas. Emory Clark 


Director of Research, Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Incorporated 


OST of us as consumers have 

a goodly portion of our likes 
and dislikes fashioned for us by 
our business and social environ- 
ment. 

Of course, this is well known 
and appreciated by those engaged 
in advertising. It isn’t often, how- 
ever, that specific evidence is found 
that shows how one’s thinking and 
experiences control the prospect in 
forming his or her ideas as to what 
is a good selling appeal. 

Some time ago, I had the duty 
and privilege of reading a number 
of entries in a contest for a slogan 
to be used in advertising a new 
gasoline. Each contestant gave his 
or her occupation on the same 
blank on which the slogan sug- 
gested was submitted. 

The influence of the contestant’s 
occupation and daily life on the 
slogans submitted (not only on the 
phraseology used but the inner 
feelings expressed) was so strik- 
ingly apparent in so many cases, 
that I copied off a few as being 
particularly interesting. It may be 
that readers of Printers’ INK will 
find them interesting too. 

Here is a list of the slogans to- 
gether, in each case, with the occu- 
pation of the one submitting it: 

Pioneering for Posterity (Prin- 
cipal of Public High School). 

The Motor Takes a Rest (Un- 
employed). 

Boy Gasoline (Girl High 
School Student). 

Put It on Its Cocoa and See Its 

Moko (Cook). 


+. 


J. E. Junkin, Jr., Advanced 

J. E. Junkin, Jr., advertising man- 
ager of the Miami, Fla., Daily News 
since 1931, has been appointed business 
manager in charge of all departments 
except financial and editorial. 





Precise to a Detail (Spotter, 
Dry Cleaning Business). 

Put Copperco in Your Tank to 
Make Coppers Go in Your Bank 
(Bond Buyer). 

The Pinnacle of Potency (Re- 
tired). 

The Real Peptone for All Mo- 
tors (Chicken Raiser). 

Treat Your Car as You Would 
Your Stomach, Feed It the Best 
(Physiotherapy Aide). 

The Tamed Savage 
wife). 

There’s No Dyspepsia in This 
Gasoline (Ex Pre-Med Student). 

With the Speed of Electrons 
(Electrical Engineer). 

Quality and Performance Are 
Essential in This New Generation 
of Supreme Achievements (Music 
Teacher ). 

Speed with Ease (Switchboard 
Operator). 

Takes You There and Brings 
You Back (Union Pacific Engi- 
neer ). 

Smooth as the June Night, Swift 
as the American Eagle (Automo- 
bile Salesman). 

Sells on Its Honor (Boy Scout). 


(House- 


Your Silent Servant (Chauf- 
feur). 

Makes You “Pull Leather” 
(Rancher). 

Speed of Flight (Pilot, Boeing 
Air Lines). 


Peppy — Fast — Economical 
(Commercial Traveler—9 Western 
States). 

More Power 
man). 


to You (Sales- 


+ 


Joins Rogers-Hattersley 


Miss Grace Moon, formerly with the 
advertising department of Macy’s, New 
ES ee has —. The Rogers-Hattersley 

Company, New York, as executive as- 
sistant. 
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Advertising Hidden Service 
to the Public 


Convert to Grade Marking Starts National Campaign 


By Michael Hollander 
President, A. Hollander & Son, Inc. 


HIS fall, we are going to the 
general public with our first na- 
tional advertising. Our business, 
in an advertising sense, is unique 
in that we are many steps removed 
from the consumer. Our function 
is that of dressing and dyeing 
- furs. These furs come to us from 
raw fur merchants, from fur gar- 
ment manufacturers and from re- 
tailers. When they come from raw 
fur merchants these are the steps 
through which the fur goes before 
it reaches the consumer : 

1. The fur is shipped to us. 

2. We dress and dye it and re- 
turn it to the fur merchant. 

3. He sells it to fur manufactur- 
ers, the large outlet being to com- 
panies making fur garments. 

4. These manufacturers, in turn, 
sell to the retail store. 

5. And finally, from the retail 
store the fur garment goes to its 
ultimate wearer. 

That is a pretty long and in- 
volved chain. Actually, I have 
omitted several intermediaries who 
frequently add extra links. In ad- 
dition, we are faced with another 
unusual situation. Our principal 
business consists of taking millions 
of muskrat skins that are sent to 
us and, by dressing and dyeing, 
changing them into Hudson Seals. 
We dress and dye 80 per cent of 
the Hudson Seals that are sold in 
this country. We cannot, there- 
fore, hope greatly to increase our 
percentage of this business. Neither 
do we aim particularly to increase 
the demand for Hudson Seal. 

Why, then, have we decided to 
embark on a campaign of national 
consumer advertising? 

I believe I can answer that ques- 
tion with one word: Jnsurance. 

We look upon our advertising 
as a method of insuring our posi- 
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tion of leadership. We also look 
upon our advertising as a method 
of insuring the continuance oi 
Hudson Seal as a staple fur in 
Dame Fashion’s wardrobe. 

We have been building w 
toward consumer advertising over 
a period of years. It has been 
a slow, step-by-step procedure 
Through steady trade advertising, 
via the business press and direct 
mail, we have cemented our stand- 
ing with the trade. 


Trade Cultivated 
First 


Right here, it seems to me, is a 
weakness that has evidenced itself 
in certain similar advertising ef- 
forts. There has been something 
of a temptation to hurdle the trade 
and take the message direct to the 
consumer before the trade had been 
properly cultivated. Unless a man- 
ufacturer has unlimited resources 
at his command such a procedure 
is dangerous. Where a manufac- 
turer depends on other producers 
for his volume, these business as- 
sociates must be solidly tied up to 
the original manufacturer or the 
consumer advertising is more than 
apt to be without result. 

In any event, we would not have 
considered ourselves ready for ad- 
vertising if we did not have con- 
vincing proof that our trade was 
solidly behind us. To obtain con- 
vincing evidence on this score, we 
decided upon an interesting test 
last fall. That test consisted of a 
radio program broadcast over a 
single station. We merchandised 
the program through the trade and 
right into the retail store with all 
the comprehensiveness of a national 
campaign.- As part of the radio 
campaign, we included a contest in 
which women were asked to write 
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a simple statement on Hudson 
Seal. 

Before women could enter the 
contest, they had to go to their 
local furrier or department store 
and obtain a booklet and an entry 
blank. Now these stores are not 
usually just around the corner, 
like a grocery or drug store. Nor 
do women visit fur stores or fur 
departments as frequently as they 
do stores or departments selling 
other merchandise. 

Yet this provision did something 
for us that we had hoped it would, 
something that left. no further 
room for doubt concerning the ad- 
visability of a consumer campaign 
tied up with a method of identify- 
ing the merchandise. 

When we dress and dye a skin, 
our trade-mark is stamped on the 
reverse side of the skin. But when 
that skin is made up, with others, 
into a Hudson Seal coat, the only 
way a woman could determine 
whether the coat she was looking 
at was dyed by A. Hollander & 
Son was by ripping open the lin- 
ing. And that isn’t usually done. 
We had in mind placing a label 
and tag on each garment. Without 
such means of consumer identifica- 
tion we could not make profitable 
use of consumer advertising. How- 
ever, we realized that there might 
be some opposition if we were to 
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do anything that smacked of high- 
handedness. 

Therefore, to get back to the 
point I was about to.make, we 
hoped that the contest would lead 
women to talk about Hudson Seal 
in fur departments and in fur 
stores and also induce them to in- 
quire for some means of identify- 
ing the dyer of the Hudson Seal 
garment at which they were look- 
ing. It worked out precisely that 
way. Women inquired for our 
label, as we hoped they would. Re- 
tailers who heard these inquiries 
wrote to their manufacturers and 
to us for information on the point. 
And with this evidence of actual 
demand for an A. Hollander & 
Son label we felt that we need no 
longer hesitate advertising such a 
label to the consumer and urging 
manufacturers to put it into their 
garments. We also decided upon 
a tag which is actually a tiny 
booklet, that gives some interesting 
facts on Hudson Seal. 

We know how many skins are 
required for a Hudson Seal coat 
and therefore with the proper num- 
ber of skins for a coat we ship one 
label and tag. The maker of the 
finished garment attaches these to 
the coat. 

Our advertising has already 
started. The first shot was aimed 
at the raw skin dealer. We urged 
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him to send his skins to us to be 
dressed and dyed, pointing out that 
our name would have a new sig- 
nificance for him. This advertis- 
ing has already proved its effec- 
tiveness. 

Our second advertising shot was 
aimed at the fur garment manu- 
facturer. We told him about our 
consumer advertising plans and 
urged him to see to it that he got 
the requisite number of labels and 
tags with each shipment of skins. 
This advertising is hugely impor- 
tant because, as I have already 
intimated, many garment manufac- 
turers buy their finished skins 
from skin dealers. Therefore, they 
must get their labels and tags from 
these skin dealers who, in turn, 
have received them from us. 


Missionary Men Will 
Visit Retailers 


The retail trade is just now be- 
ginning to order fur garments for 
fall delivery. Therefore, our ad- 
vertising guns are now being 
trained on the retailer. We have 
employed two missionary men 
whose sole function it is to visit 
retailers, explain our advertising 
campaign and enlist their co-opera- 
tion. In addition, colored inserts 
are being used monthly in all of 
the fur trade papers, and large 
space is being used in other trade 
mediums regularly, thus reaching 
not only the retail furrier but all 
the other elements of the fur trade 
as well. On top of all this, a thirty- 
six-page portfolio, large-size and 
in two colors, has been sent to a list 
of 9,000 names which includes all 
fur retailers. This gives a dra- 
matic explanation of the advertis- 
ing campaign. 

Thus by fall we are confident 
that no stone will have been left 
unturned in lining up every trade 
element and having everything in 
proper shape for the consumer 
drive. If this consumer drive is 
to be successful, the label and tag 
must be on a high percentage of 
Hudson Seal garments displayed in 
stores this coming season. Ad- 
vance indications are that in this 
respect we shall get off to a flying 
start. 

The consumer advertising con- 
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sists of regular insertions sched- 
uled for the late fall and winter 
numbers of two national women's 
magazines and a national fashion 
publication. There will also be a 
radio campaign on a national hook- 
up. On top of that, good-sized 
advertisements will be run on an 
average of twice a week in the 
newspapers of seven cities, cover- 
ing the leading fur centers of the 
country. 

All the consumer advertising wil! 
pound away at the Hollander label 
and tag. We expect this advertis 
ing not only to gain acceptance for 
the name, so that stores may us 
it as a talking point, but we als 
expect that women will actually 
walk into stores and demand Hud- 
son Seals dyed by this organization. 
Incidentally, in the publication ad- 
vertising we shall offer a booklet 
on furs and fashions. The names 
of the women who ask for these 
booklets will be forwarded to the 
retailer and he will be aided in 
properly following them up. A 
complete .mat and display service 
has also been made available. 

Some of the largest stores in the 
country, in their spring fur pro- 
motions, have already given con- 
siderable prominence in their ad- 
vertising to our name. We do not 
give any retailer a cent for co- 
operative advertising. Therefore, 
these advertising tie-ups are due 
entirely to an apparent belief on 
the part of these outstanding mer- 
chants—R. H. Macy & Company 
is one—that our name is already 
riding successfully into consumer 
consciousness, 

Advertising to the consumer 
when the advertiser is four times 
and more removed is not an easy 
undertaking. We believe, however, 
that the groundwork has been 
properly laid and that the time is 
ripe. The latter we consider to be 
particularly important. We have 
every indication that quality mer- 
chanflise is staging a decided come- 
back. Established identities are a 
natural accompaniment of quality 
products and we expect that this 
trend will operate in our favor. 
We shall be off this fall in a deter- 
mined bid for the general public’s 
favor. 


June 21, 1934 
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Premiums for Men 


How Squibb Uses Them to Persuade Habit-Bound Males to 
Use New Shaving Cream 


OST men seem to be slaves to 
LVL certain habits to a greater de- 
gree than women. They are re- 
luctant to try new things, particu- 
larly if what they are using at the 
present time is satisfactory. This 
applies to a wide variety of items 
and is one of the reasons why ad- 
vertisers of men’s items have to 
keep everlastingly at it and try 
new ideas constantly. 

Take shaving cream, for ex- 
ample. There are, of course, some 
adventuresome men who keep try- 
ing different brands but there are 
a great many more who become 
wedded to a particular brand and 
turn a deaf ear to the claims of 
competing preparations. It takes 
an unusually convincing argument 
and a little push to get these men 
to try another brand just once. 

It was in order to meet this prob- 
lem that E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York, recently launched a new 
premium campaign. It is designed 
expecially to give that little extra 
push to men who, for some reason 
or other, just haven’t tried Squibb. 
The premium is a pocket lighter, 
which may be used for lighting a 
pipe, cigarette or cigar. One of 
these lighters is enclosed in each 
carton of Squibb Shaving Cream 
and then both ends of the carton 
are sealed. On this seal is printed: 
“This special package contains one 
full-size tube of Squibb Shaving 
Cream and one matchless lighter.” 

Packing the premium with the 
product in this way eliminates all 
the trouble of distributing it, so 
far as the dealer is concerned. 
Many dealers object to premium 
plans if they are asked to handle 
the premiums. They welcome any- 
thing that will help them sell mer- 
chandise but if they are asked to 
store the premiums and handle 
them, or in any other way take a 
very active part in the campaign, 
they are likely to resent it. 

One of the supplementary rea- 
sons for this new premium offer 
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of Squibb is to get display space 
in the dealer’s store. The shipping 
case containing four dozen of the 
combination also contains a win- 
dow strip, a window card and two 
counter cards for display purpose. 
These all feature the premium of- 
fer and also carry the price of the 


The counter card has space for 
mounting the lighter and a carton 
of the’ product 


deal—39 cents. This, it is hoped, 
will influence dealers to refrain 
from cutting the price. 

The two counter cards have 
spaces on them for mounting a 
carton of the product and one of 
the lighters. 

The cigar lighter, it is believed, 
will influence many dealers to place 
one of the counter cards on the 
cigar case. 

This offer was introduced in the 
New York Metropolitan market 
first and then extended to other 
territories later. 

In order to make sure that deal- 
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SK any of these 101 successful advertise 

what type of woman makes the best buy. 
—and chances are he’ll accurately describe 
average Fawcett Women’s Group reader! 
young woman; a woman with money of he 
own to spend; a girl who is eager for ne 
things and has no established prejudices. 


Average Age 25 Years 


And now Fawcett Women’s Group guaranted 
you at least 1,300,000 young women of 
actly this type! They aren’t afraid of ne 
ideas. On the contrary, they’re looking for th 
newest in makeups; in food ideas; in dre 
hints; in ways to live more easily and 
ciously. They average 25 years of age; 
majority of them earn their own money 
spend it to please themselves. The balance « 
them are chiefly wage-earners’ wives—you 
mothers who control the spending of the enti 
family budget. 


Quick Response To Any New Idea 


Many a coupon advertiser, who knows acc 
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ly what his magazine space brings in re- 
s can tell you amazing stories that prove 
responsiveness of this group. If your prod- 
interests women at all, they’re interested 
your story—and they have the money to 
od, and the desire to spend it—to try your 
rchandise. 


200,000 Circulation As A Bonus 


nd remember that though our guarantee is 
1,300,000 A. B. C., we are right now deliv- 
ing well in excess of 1,500,000. There’s no 
ing in this, either—for Fawcett Women’s 
up is bought almost exclusively on the 
sstands. To be exact, 96.1% of it is news- 
ad. 


Write, wire, or phone the nearest Fawcett 
ngomen’s Group office today. Let our repre- 
tative tell you the cold facts and figures 
this group’s growth. Then learn for your- 

why these 101 advertisers sought our 
es—and visualize what Fawcett Women’s 
up can do for you. Do it now—don’t delay. 


NNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


1625 Russ Bidg., 705 Bendix Bidg., 
N FRANCISCO, CALIF. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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. . . Have Entered Fawcett 
Women’s Group Since July 1933 
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ers participating in this campaign 
take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, some selling suggestions 
were included with each batch of 
dealer helps. Here is what dealers 
were told: “This combination is a 
big value at 39 cents. 

“We request that you do not sell 
it for less. 

“There is a profit of 35 per cent 
on the selling price and 54 per 
cent on the purchase price. 

“This combination appeals to 
consumers as an amazing value. 

“It offers an opportunity to dis- 
play and sell other related mer- 
chandise—razor blades, shaving 
brushes, after-shaving lotions, pow- 
ders, etc. 

“Place the Squibb combination 
deal in the center of window, then 
display related items on each side. 

“Place one counter card on cigar 
case. Suggest a can of lighter 
fluid or small tin of benzine and a 
medicine dropper as additional sale. 

“Set the other counter card in 
some other prominent place—pref- 
erably on the sales counter. 


+ 


Death of J. L. Brainard 


John L. Brainard, ninety-two, prom 
inent in advertising before, he retired 
a number of years ago, died at Fair- 
port, N. Y., last week. He began his 
newspaper experience with Horace 
Greeley on the New York Tribune, later 
becoming advertising manager of news- 
papers in Chicago, Buffalo and Roches- 
ter. He served as advertising manager 
of the first orld’s Fair in Chicago 


and also of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in Buffalo. 





The price of the deal is carried on the window streamer as an influence 
on dealers to refrain from cutting the price 


“For lighters to display on cards 
open cartons carefully to keep them 
salable. 

“Keep these lighters filled to 
demonstrate their convenience. 

“There is a thirty-day advance 
dating and a profit of approxi- 
mately $20 per gross on this com- 
bination.” 

These instructions are an inter- 
esting example of what can be donc 
to get dealers to co-operate in 
premium plans. So often manu fac- 
turers become so enthusiastic over 
their own campaigns and deals that 
they neglect to create enthusiasm 
among the trade and keep this en- 
thusiasm alive. When a carton of 
merchandise is received, containing 
a premium deal and dealer helps 
it might be logical to presume that 
the dealer would know just what 
to do with it. He may, however, 
put the material to one side, ex- 
pecting to figure it out a little later 
on. If, on the other hand, when 
he opens the carton, he finds 
specific instructions the chances are 
he will comply with some of them. 


+ 


Medical Society Issues Warning 


The Medical Society of Pennsylvania 
is urging the use of stickers on bills, 
letters and all literature sent patients 
and the lay public by the profession. 
These stickers are another evidence of 
the concern of doctors over indiscrimi- 
nate use of laxatives. The stickers read: 
“Warning. In the presence of abdominal 
pain, never give a laxative or physic; 
give nothing by mouth; call your family 
doctor. This warning is published by 
The Medical Society of Penn.” 
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Dentists Are People, Too 


A Little Dramatization Boosts Returns from 14 Per Cent 
to 25 Per Cent 


A FEW weeks ago W. J. Weir 
discussed the medical profes- 
tion and how it buys, in Print- 
ers’ Ink, heading his article, 
“Doctors Are People Even as You 
and I.” His contention was that 
too many manufacturers selling to 
doctors think of them as a profes- 
sion interested only in scientific 
and technical things. These manu- 
facturers and advertisers frequently 
entirely ignore the fact that doc- 
tors, after all, are just everyday 
people and are susceptible to the 
same sort of appeals as the rest 
of us. 

Now comes Murry E. Cohen, 
advertising manager of Novocol 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., in defense 
of the dentist. Dentists, too, he 
says, are people, even as you and 
I 


“That article by W. J. Weir,” 
he writes, “appealed to me im- 
mensely, because it summarizes 
my own feelings toward advertis- 
ing directed to professional men. 


“My own contacts have been 
with dentists. They, like physicians, 
are ordinary human beings, inter- 
ested in pleasure and rest and re- 
laxation even as you and I. 

“Most advertising to the laity 
is highly dramatized—over-drama- 
tized, in many instances, as a mat- 
ter of fact. But the same agencies 
that prepare these intensely dra- 
matic advertisements for the man 
in the street feed the physician 
and the dentist an entirely differ- 
ent type of advertising fare. 

“Of 286 advertisements appear- 
ing in six outstanding May dental 
journals, only seventeen attempted 
to attract attention and create in- 
terest by dynamic or graphic por- 
trayal of talking points. The bal- 
ance were content to talk in what 
is commonly known as the ‘den- 
tists’ own language.’ But practi- 
cally all of them were dull, unin- 
teresting, usual. 

“In our own advertising we find 
that dramatized illustrations and 
copy, emphasizing definite advan- 
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tages of our own products outpull 
ordinary advertising which merely 
‘talks to the professional man in 
his own language’ conclusively.” 

In order to illustrate his point, 
Mr. Cohen sends two broadsides 
which were issued by his company. 
The inside pages of these are re- 
produced here. 

Broadside A is the type that the 
company had been using in the 
past. It is matter of fact and tech- 
nical. The illustrations are also 
technical. It was thought, of course, 
that doctors were primarily inter- 
ested in facts and that they didn’t 
care much for the trimmings. 

But take a look at the second 
broadside, B. There is plenty of 
drama here and, as a matter of 
fact, very little about the product 
itself. This is the type that the 
company is using today. And evi- 
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Liquor Distributor Appoints 
Reese Agency 

Advertising of Brown, Wright & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, importer and 
distributor of wines and spirits, has 
been placed with Thomas H. Reese & 
Company, Inc., New York. Magazines, 
= papers and newspapers will be 
used. 
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dently this is the type that dentists 
will read. 

This second broadside was recently 
mailed to 25,000 dentists, offering 
a free booklet and enclosing a re- 
quest card requiring postage. Six 
thousand, two hundred and forty- 
one replies were received and the 
company believes that the broadside 
was probably read by at least 75 
per cent of those to whom it was 
sent. 

Similar broadsides, with similar 
enclosures, along the lines of A, 
never brought a return higher than 
14 per cent as compared with this 
new high of 25 per cent. 

“Yes, Mr. Weir,” says Mr. 
Cohen, “the professional man is, 
above all else, a human being, 
motivated by the same impulses 
that impel ditch diggers or even 
advertising men.” 


+ 


Dan B. Miner Adds 
to Staff 


Garrelt Coon has joined the copy staff 
of the Dan B. Miner Company, Los 
Angeles agency. He formerly was ad- 
vertising manager of the ontgomery 
Ward store at Glendale, Calif., pre- 
viously having been with Ward at 
Chicago. 
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“I'M STUCK RIGHT HERE BEHIND THE BAT; THIS 
JOB ISN'T FULL OF A BUNCH OF NATURALS 
LIKE THE JOURNAL OF PORTLAND, OREGON” 


















The error column could be CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 

: The daily Journal has the 
taken right off the score card largest dailycirculation in the 
- ‘ Pacific Northwest. The only 
if every market had a paper daily in this territory with 


like the Portland, Oregon, + over 100,000 circulation—it 


has31% more city circulation 


Journal. But in all the infield than any otherPortland daily. 


and outfield of space buying 1 ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
there are only five other news- The daily Journal leads in 
. m2 ‘ retail linage, general linage, 

papers, in cities of equal size + total paid linage. 
or larger, that have a batting LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
average of 1000 on the T The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 


Rule of Three... r in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE JOURNAL rosniansontoon 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc., NatTionat REPRESENTATIVES 
H. R: Ferriss, Seattle 






NewYork Chicago Detroit SanFrancisco Los Angeles 

















Bleed 


THAT the popularity of the bleed 
page in magazine advertising 
should extend its influence seems 
a natural development—especially 
since bleeding has the definite func- 
tion of increasing an advertising 
area and is not a mere layout fad. 

Therefore, it is not surprising to 
see the bleed idea make its appear- 
ance in outdoor advertising as it 
does in the twenty-four-sheet dis- 
play for La Salle Motor Car illus- 


Poster 


trated above, in which the entire 
surface of the poster panel is used. 

The illustration shows the La 
Salle poster between two outdoor 
posters, the conventional margins 
of which are visible. Like its pro- 
totype, the bleed in magazines, the 
new poster gives an impression of 
greater size. Because of its un- 
usualness, it will probably, for a 
time at least, also command a 
greater attention value. 


L. j. McCarthy Advanced 


ARLE H. Mc- 
HUGH, general 
advertising director of 
the International 
Magazine Company, 
has announced the 
appointment of L. J» 
McCarthy as director 
of the marketing di- 
vision of that com- 
pany. He succeeds in 
that office the late A 
Frank K. Anderson, 
with whom he was 
closely associated. 
Mr. McCarthy 
joined the staff of In- 
ternational in 1921 and then laid 
the foundation for the marketing 
division which he now heads. 


+ + 


Leaves Stedfeld 


William Prager has resigned as pro- 
duction manager and secretary of The 
H. L. Stedfeld Company, Inc., New 
York agency. 





Blackstone Studios 


96 


Previously he was 
with the American 
Locomotive Company, 
and other firms. 

He originated for 
the Hearst magazines 
the first “Marketing 
Map of the United 
States,” which has 


been widely distrib- 
uted. Later he de- 


veloped market stu- 
dies such as “The 
Trading Area Sys- 
tem of Sales Con- 
trol.” This market 
analysis is used by 
the code authorities of the NRA 
in establishing individual “code 
control territories.” 


+ 


Represents “Inland Yachtsman” 


Howard McLennan has been appointed 
Michigan and Ohio representative, with 
headquarters in Detroit, of the Inland 
Yachtsman, Chicago. 
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Campaign Manager for Each 
Kelvinator Distributor 


Thus Sales Promotion Material Gets Attention 





By Clayton Trost 


N the office of each of Kelvina- 

tor’s distributors there is one 
man, known as a campaign man- 
ager, who is solely responsible for 
the application in his territory of 
all sales promotion and advertising 
efforts. 

He is the company’s contact on 
all such matters with the retail 
dealers and salesmen as well as 
with the distributor’s organization. 
He it is who sees that every piece 
of literature goes to a_ logical 
prospect at the proper time and 
that each retail salesman under- 
stands exactly how the material is 
to be used and when to follow it 
up with a personal call. The 
primary aim of the campaign man- 
ager is to co-ordinate sales promo- 
tion with personal calls. 

The campaign manager is on the 
distributor’s pay-roll. In some of 
the larger organizations he de- 
votes to this job his entire time. 
In other instances his duties on 
this score are combined with the 
responsibilities of some other posi- 
tion closely associated with sales. 

His greatest value lies in the 
close point of contact he establishes 
between distributor and manufac- 
turer. He is, in effect, a liaison 
officer for the sales and advertising 
departments at the factory, for the 
factory field representatives, for 
the distributor’s sales executives 
and salesmen and for the retail 
dealers and their salesmen. 

In the company’s set-up, the 
campaign manager is in no sense 
the “boss.” Rather, he is an asso- 
ciate who works with all sales 
executives and who serves as a 
focal point of contact—a “one-man 
bureau of co-ordination”—to help 
these executives and salesmen to do 
a better job of merchandising. 

This man has many duties. 

He sets up campaign budgets and 


quotas for the distributor; also 
budgets and quotas for his dealers, 
apportioning equitably among them 
the expenses and the benefits of 
each campaign. 

He supplies wholesale salesmen 
and dealers with all important 
pieces of information relative to 
sales and advertising plans in his 
territory. All such material from 
the advertising and sales promotion 
departments at the factory is re- 
layed, through him, to the proper 
individuals, and he interprets it for 
them. 

He works with the wholesale 
salesmen in applying the various 
company plans and programs to the 
activities of the respective retail 
dealers. And from the information 
he obtains for setting up dealer 
quotas and budgets he is able to 
determine each dealer’s probable 
degree of co-operation. 

He personally presents sales and 
advertising plans at dealer meet- 
ings ; or he arranges the material 
in such form that the distributor 
himself, or his sales executives, 
may present the plans clearly and 
convincingly. 


He Clears Dealer Orders 
for Advertising 


Dealer orders for advertising 
and sales promotion material clear 
through the campaign manager in- 
stead of being filled direct. The 
dealer orders from the distributor, 
whose campaign manager orders, 
in turn, from the main office. When 
the campaign manager receives the 
material, he checks it with the or- 
der to verify quantities, kinds and 
so on, and he then forwards it to 
the dealer. Any orders that come 
direct from a dealer the factory 
contact man refers back to the dis- 
tributor. 

The campaign manager follows 
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Ove prominent manufacturer of scouring pow 
has learned that his leadership in Cleveland is due 
the fact that housewives accept his product as an 
purpose cleanser, while his competitors’ wares are u: 
for specialized purposes. 

A nationally-known soap manufacturer uncovered 
totally new copy theme. 

A great packing company learned that its 7 
publicized brand name carried less conviction than t 
word of the neighborhood butcher. 

The manufacturer of a nationally-known brand 
condiments was able to show a large Cleveland groc 
exactly how much business could be developed by ti 
installation of his line. 

* * * e aa 

Such facts—and the answers to the problems th 
present—are available to any executive interested 
food merchandising in Cleveland. The Cleveland Prd 
or any Scripps-Howard advertising office will be gli 
to explain how you may obtain them. 
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NVENTORY 


CLEVELAND IS NOW ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST TEST MARKETS FOR FOOD PRODUCTS 


With actual knowledge of food consumption sup- 
planting “estimated potentials,” and with all 
the hazards of loyalties, fears and 
fetishes completely charted, manu- 
facturers are using Cleveland—the 
only major American market to be 
so analyzed—as the proving ground 
for new products and new ideas. 


The Cleveland Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 











NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBER OF THE UNITED 


DEPARTMENT OF PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT 
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up on the campaign activities of 
wholesale and retail salesmen and 
dealers, either personally or with 
bulletins and letters. 

He maintains a special campaign 
record indicating the extent of 
each dealer’s co-operation, and his 
results. 

To him, also, are assigned cer- 
tain definite duties connected with 
efforts to obtain new dealers. He 
must collect and compile sufficient 
presentation material on this score 
for the use of wholesale salesmen 
and he must see that they carry it 
with them in the field and that 
they know how to use it. He's 
responsible for supplying new deal- 
ers with all material necessary to 
start them off; and he’s likewise 
the man who receives, and trans- 
mits to the home office, all reports 
of new dealers obtained as these 
reports come in from the wholesale 
salesmen. 

In all sales contests, whether 
they’re conducted by the company 
on a nation-wide basis or by the 
individual distributor for only the 
dealers and salesmen in his terri- 
tory, the campaign manager acts 
as contest secretary and attends to 


+ 


Opens Chicago Office 


The McCord Company, Inc., Minne- 
apolis advertising agency, has established 
a Chicago office with Gordon E. Taylor 
in charge. Mr. Taylor has been adver- 
tising manager of the Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago, for the last several 
years and prior to that was with the 
Chicago office of Lord & Thomas. The 
new office is located at 450 East Ohio 
Street. 

- 7 - 


Joins Neisser-Meyerhoff 
Myron E. Chon, for the last eight 
years with the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, has joined the Chicago office of 
Neisser-Meyerhoff, Inc., in a contact and 
copy capacity. 
s e e 


Frank Lewis to Toronto 
Frank Lewis, for the last nine years 
a member of the advertising staff of 
the Winnipeg, Man., Tribune, has joined 
The Southam Press, Toronto. 
e * 2 


Represents “Judge” 

Bertolet and Deming, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to represent Judge, New York, 
in the Mid-West territory. 
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all the details. He also sends out 
inspirational bulletins charting the 
course of the contest, and he clears 
for the home office all contest re- 
ports or records that may be called 
for. He’s responsible, too, for the 
accuracy of these records and for 
the proper awarding of prizes or 
credits. 

Then there are miscellaneous 
duties, such as contributing edi- 
torial material to the company’s 
house magazine and keeping the 
distributor informed as to the 
company’s advertising and promo- 
tion plans. As a matter of plain 
fact the campaign manager is a 
supervisor, an advisor and an as- 
sistant to the distributor's sales 
executives, all rolled into one. 

There’s a campaign manager in 
virtually every Kelvinator dis- 
tributorship. His office was not 
created through pressure. The dis- 
tributors themselves recognized the 
merit of a plan that would enable 
them to put sales promotion and 
advertising programs to better use 
and at the same time relieve them 
of the consequent details, thus 
giving them more freedom for at- 
tention to major problems. 


+ 
Name Griswold-Eshleman Agency 


The following companies have placed 
their advertising accounts with the 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland: 
The Geo. D. Harter Bank, Canton. 
Ohio, using newspaper, direct mail and 
outdoor advertising; The Worthington 
Ball Company, Elyria, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of golf balls, using magazines and 
sports publications; and The Lubri-Zol 
Corporation, Cleveland, extreme pressure 
lubricants. 


With “United States News” 


Edgar G. Criswell has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The United States 
News at New York where he will be 
associated with Eric R. Singer Mr 
Criswell was at one time with World’s 
Work. 


Joins “The Liquor Dealer” 


E. M. Belknap, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Toledo Rubber Products 


Corporation, Toledo, has joined The 
Liquor Dealer, Toledo, as associate 
editor. 


Gets Medical Account 

The Ferrophyl Company, New York, 
has placed its medical advertising with 
Branstater-Hammond, New York agency. 
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Survey High-Spots Best Items 
to Promote 


Armstrong Cork Breaks Records with New Plan 
By E. C. Hawley 


Armstrong Cork Company 


[% the ten-week period following 
February 25, over 4,000 depart- 
ment, furniture, and floor covering 
stores staged the Armstrong Cork 
Company's new “Blue Ribbon” 
promotion plan for Quaker Rugs. 
Back of this new high record for 
dealer co-operation on an Arm- 
strong retail promotion plan lies 
a story which, in some details at 
least, explores new ground in mer- 
chandising. The plan supplies one 
solution to a problem faced by 
nearly every manufacturer of a 
trade-marked line in which a single 
product is made in a great variety 
of styles or patterns. That prob- 
lem is the securing of direct and 
concentrated promotion by retail 
outlets on the best selling items in 
the line. 

The product for which this plan 
was developed is made in a wide 
range of designs and colorings. All 
the rugs are of the same quality 
and possess exactly the same physi- 
cal characteristic. The all-impor- 
tant element of difference between 
the various patterns is style. 

Only the rare dealer stocks every 
pattern. The typical retail stock 
represents the selection of the store 
buyer. Needless to say, these se- 
lections vary widely. To find two 
stocks exactly the same would be 
unusual. There are as many dif- 
ferent retail stocks as there are 
possible mathematical combinations 
of the number of patterns in- 
volved. To find any combination 
of three or four patterns which 
could be relied upon as stock items 
in a heavy majority of retail stores 
is virtually an impossibility. 

Confronted with such a situa- 
tion, the obvious course before a 
manufacturer in developing his ad- 
vertising and promotion program 
is to devote major emphasis to 





the establishment of his trade- 
mark. In other words, attention 
is focused on the line as a whole 
and not upon individual items in it, 
except as such individual items may 
be used for incidental illustration 
purposes. The resultfulness of this 
technique is established, but it does 
have one serious drawback. It is 
difficult to get a retail merchant 
to tie-in with a forceful promo- 
tional effort. His natural method 
of thinking when promotions are 
concerned involves not a line of 
merchandise but specific items. 
Realizing the benefits that would 
come from a nationally applicable 
plan permitting dealers to stage 
concentrated promotions on specific 
Quaker Rugs, the company set 
about finding some way to over- 
come the practical difficulties. The 
one great obstacle to be surmounted 
was the task of convincing thou- 
sands of merchants that a certain 
group of four rugs justified special 
promotion and should be stocked. 


Choosing the Four 
Rugs a Problem 


Then there was another prob- 
lem. What four rugs should be 
picked? Best sellers at the time 
the campaign was being planned 
late last fall? No, that would be 
dangerous. Style trends are so 
rapid that a best seller at the 
time you plan a campaign may be 
on the way to the bottom of the 
list before the campaign is half 
over. So there was not only the 
problem of creating an authority 
which would be strong enough to 
win retail merchants to a selected 
group of four rugs, but there was 
also the important need of doing 
some accurate style forecasting. 
Both objectives were attained 
through a unique consumer survey. 
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Late in the fall of 1933 a letter 
was enclosed with an issue of the 
company’s dealer house magazine, 
“Linoleum Logic,” asking each 
merchant to send in the names of 
ten women who were typical of the 
Quaker Rug buyers in his com- 
munity. The letter stated that 
these names were wanted in order 
that a questionnaire on color and 
design preferences might be sent to 
these women. The appeal to the 
dealer was made upon the basis 
that since the facts obtained would 
be used in creating designs for the 
line, it would be to his interest to 
see that the current style prefer- 
ences of his customers were taken 
into account. No mention was 
made of the fact that this survey 
would be used to select rugs for 
special featuring in the spring 
campaign. As far as anyone could 
tell this survey was simply a 
routine consumer investigation. 


A Hand-Picked List of 
Typical Buyers 


Merchants numbering 1,493 sent 
in ten names each as a result of 
this one appeal. The 14,930 women 
on the lists constituted an unusu- 
ally, fine group for survey pur- 
poses. They were scattered all 
over the country. Every State was 
represented. Furthermore, they had 
been handpicked as typical buyers 
by the merchants themselves. Here 
was the first important point in 
getting acceptance for the results. 
Merchants would find it hard to 
deny the authority of “juries” se- 
lected by their own hands. 

To each of the 14,930 women on 
the lists was sent an explanatory 
letter and a copy of the “Quaker 
Rug Style Ballot.” The letter told 
her that she had been selected as 
one of ten in her community whose 
judgment and taste would help the 
company in forecasting the kind 
of.rugs women would buy in the 
spring of 1934. She was asked to 
check the style ballot in such a 
way as to indicate the kind of 
design and the color combination 
she would buy if she were in .the 
market for a rug. -The letter was 
signed by the chief. designer. 
Prominent. statements..in both the 
letter and ballot assured her that 
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no attempt would be made to sel] 
her a rug, that her name would not 
be used in any way, and that this 
appeal was a strictly honest re- 
quest for help. 

In addition to the distribution 
of the style ballot to the women 
selected by merchants, an addi- 
tional mailing was made to a num- 
ber of other available lists of wo- 
men and to the wives of company 
employees in scattered factories 
and sales offices. These secondary 
ballots were carefully marked and 
tabulated separately. They served 
as a double check on current 
trends and provided an opportun- 
ity for some interesting analytical 
study, particularly through com- 
parison with the results obtained 
from the list of “typical buyers” 
who had been handpicked by the 
merchants. 

While the style ballot had been 
carefully planned so that it could 
be answered by check marks, it is 
interesting to note that approxi- 
mately one out of four women 
added extended remarks, many 
wrote two and three-page letters, 
and not a few actually enclosed 
drawings to illustrate their ideas 
on what an ideal rug would be. All 
of this extra response was gener- 
ated by interest in the subject, 
since no inducement of any kind 
was Offered. 


Information Checked 
Against Records 


_ Upon completion of the tabula- 
tion of returns a careful check of 
the information obtained was made 
against current sales and past per- 
formance records. Out of this 
work came the forecast that two 
particular rugs, already ranked as 
best sellers, would continue in 
high popularity through the spring. 
To fit the new demand brought 
about by shifting style trends, two 
new rugs were designed. These 
rugs were styled the “4 Blue Rib- 
bon Winners” and became the basis 
of the spring advertising and pro- 
motion program. 

The national advertising concen- 
trated on the “Blue Ribbon Win- 
ners” began on February 25 and 
continued until May 5. Pages in 
full color were used. The copy 
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‘Ship Via Air Express’’ 
—the Quickest Way to Get 
Your Story into Print 
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A SINGLE PHONE CALL brings over- 
night delivery from 2,000 miles away 





Air Express saves the hours and days 
that stand between a last-minute 
make-shift and a job you’re proud 
to show. Cuts, mats, electros—all 
the hundred and one needs of 1934 
advertising get on the job faster, 
more yg this modern way. 
United Air Lines Air Express is a 
complete, coordinated service givin 
direct air connections to 85 principa 
cities on the country’s leading air 
routes. Supplemental fast train con- 
nections bring the benefit of air-line 











Typical speeds and rates for packages 
speed to more than 23,000 other flownon United Air Lines multi-motored 
Rallway Express Agency points. [ase eg oo nye Los Angeles- 


Pick-up and delivery service with- New York. . 2114 hrs., costs $5.50 ( for 5 
out extra charge in principal cities. Bes San Francisco-Chicago.. 13 44 hrs., 
Rates include fiabilit up to $50.00 $4.74; Chicago-New York or Philadel- 
on shipments of 100 Ibs. or less. phia . . 5 hrs., $2.14; Cleveland-Los 
A single express receipt covers air Angeles. .19}4 hrs., $5.34. 
or air-rail shipments. Packages 
may be sent C.O.D., collect or 
pre aid. 


. 
his established, dependable ser- 
vice is as near as your phone. For 
rates and schedules call Air Express 


Division, Railway Express Agency 
or the nearest United Air Lines pity ban 


Fi 
Sacre Secr™ UNITED AIR LINES 
Send Packages by Air Express.” 
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told of the nation-wide style survey 
behind the selection of these four 
rugs. The layouts featured color 
reproductions of the rugs. Promi- 
nently used in a number of the 
pages was a picture of the 
“Quaker Girl,” the company’s per- 
sonalized trade-mark for this line, 
in the act of displaying the rugs. 
This grouping was so planned that 
this same illustrative unit, in giant 
size, became the major window 
display piece, thereby insuring the 
closest possible association in the 
prospect’s mind between the visual 
characteristics of the magazine’s 
pages and the local merchant's dis- 
play. 


Portfolio Explained 
the Survey 

Field work on the campaign be- 
gan approximately six weeks be- 
fore the appearance of the first 
advertising. The salesmen of the 

. company and its wholesalers were 
supplied with a large portfolio 
which explained the national sur- 
vey, showed reprints of the forth- 
coming advertising, and outlined 
the methods to be used by the mer- 
chant in staging a special promo- 
tion on the Blue Ribbon Quaker 
Rugs. The portfolio also carried 
advertising circulation figures for 
about 400 cities. 

After this large portfolio had 
been used to sell the merchant on 
the promotion plan, he was given a 
“Merchant’s Guide” which exactly 
reproduced all of the pages in the 
salesman’s portfolio which were 
in any way concerned with recom- 
mended promotional methods. The 
use of the Guide eliminated the 
distribution of the more costly 
large portfolios, yet gave the mer- 
chant all of the information he 
needed. Each section of the mer- 
chant’s manual—advertising, win- 
dow display, departmental display, 
etc—was perforated so that it 
could be torn out and given to the 
person in charge of each of these 
functions for the store. 

Dealer-help materials were sent 
to a merchant only after he had 
been visited by a salesman and had 
signed a blank which was a com- 
bination order form and pledge 
that a Blue Ribbon promotion 
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would be staged. The principal 
dealer help item was the giant win- 
dow display piece referred to 
above. It was an unmounted poster, 
approximately six feet high and 
four feet wide. Another popular 
item was a small folder for hand 
or mail distribution. This folder 
showed the four featured rugs in 
full color. Two hundred copies 
were given free, with extra copies 
sold at a nominal price. In addi- 
tion there was a wide assortment 
of mats for newspaper advertising, 
cutout “blue-ribbons” and miscel- 
laneous display material for dealer 
use. 

During the planning stage it was 
estimated that the number of mer- 
chants who would stage the Blue 
Ribbon promotion would probably 
be less than 2,000. Promotional 
material was ordered on that basis. 
Within two weeks after the plan 
was released that figure was 
passed. Material for another thou- 
sand promotions was ordered but 
before printers could make de- 
livery, dealer orders went beyond 
the 3,000 mark and a third printing 
was necessitated. Before the close 
of the promotion period, more than 
4,000 dealers were enrolled, thus 
setting a new high record for deal- 
er co-operation on an Armstrong 
promotion of this type. 


Many Merchants Re-staged 
the Plan 


The success of the promotion in 
retail stores is well indicated by 
the fact that mafy merchants who 
carried out the Blue Ribbon plan 
for one week in the early spring, 
found it so productive that they 
re-staged a promotion a few weeks 
afterward. 

Highly valuable from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer was the 
power of this promotion in opening 
new accounts for the line. Many 
merchants who had previously 
withstood considerable sales pres- 
sure, fell into line to take advan- 
tage of the business producing 
power of the Blue Ribbon plan. 
Concentration and focused atten- 
tion, the features of the plan that 
drew the widest praise, helped the 
company salesman as well as the 
merchant. ‘ 
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Bénédictine 


It’s Advertising Today, After 400 Years, and Could Francis I, 
Its First Agent, Do Better? 


ING FRANCIS THE FIRST, 

of France, (dead for centuries 
and therefore in no position to re- 
fute this bit of slander) was the 
first advertising agent for Béné- 
dictine. He it was who, having 
visited the Fécamp Ab- 


attempted—and there have been 
hundreds—of the real or Veritable 
Bénédictine. 

In this country, Julius Wile Sons 
& Company, Inc., itself an ancient 
firm as American firms go, dating 





bey in 1534 and having 
tasted the delightful 
nectar, spread its fame 
through all of Europe. 
Francis did an en- 
viable job, for today, 
four hundred years 
after his visit, this fa- 
mous liqueur, still dis- 
tilled from the secret 
recipe of Dom Bernardo 
Vincelli, the learned 
monk who first pro- 
duced it and named it 
Bénédictine, is still be- 
ing drunk—and adver- 
tised. 
‘A four-hundred-year- 
old product is worth a 
bit of history: The rec- 
ipe for Bénédictine was 
cherished by the monks 
of Fécamp Abbey as a 
secret through the ages 
until 1789, when the 
French Revolution 
brought destruction’ to 
the monastery, it was 





BENEDICTINI 





Ne | my ey ey op 


Four centuries 
have passed since 
a King first 
praised it 


Cage. 
JULIUS WILE SONS & CO. INC, 
— 








entrusted to a _ noble 
family by the name of 
Le Grand. From 1789 
to 1850 it was not made 
at all. In the latter year a member 
of the Le Grand family, who was 
also a wine merchant, re-discov- 
ered the recipe and started making 
it once more. Finding it good, he 
continued its distillation turning the 
very Abbey where the monks had 
made it before into his distillery. 

Today this recipe, still guarded 
by the Le Grand family, is made 
in the old Abbey which, inciden- 
tally, contains one room called the 
“Museum of Counterfeits” in 
which are displayed the bottles of 
all the imitations which have been 





History of the product gives a flavor of quality 


to a quality liqueur 


back to 1877, is the sole agent for 
this liqueur. Supplementing the 
work of King Francis, this com- 
pany has started an advertising 
campaign on the product, using 
class magazines and newspapers in 
metropolitan centers. 

The advertising problem of Béné- 
dictine today is this: It is a liqueur, 
and as such not so much a drink 
to be guzzled in quantities sufficient 
to produce whatever joys there may 
be in intoxication, but rather as 
an adjunct to gracious living— 
something to sip after a pleasant 











meal. Its price and its use estab- 
lish it as a quality product for a 
quality market. 

In advertising, therefore, the 
history of the product has pre- 
sented an ideal theme: Copy takes 
the background of the product and 
out of it summons a flavor highly 
suggestive of the flavor of the 
liqueur itself. Thus, beside a mod- 
ern artist’s illustration re-con- 
structing King Francis’ visit to the 
Fécamp Abbey in 1534, copy 
dwells on the product in this man- 
ner : 


Four Centuries Have Passep SINCE 
a Kinc First Pratsep It 


When your guests sip their Béné- 
dictine they are linked, through your 
courtesy, to a gentle ritual of enjoy- 
ment four centuries old and far- 
flung as civilization itself. For this 
golden liqueur is like a legend—im- 
pervious to time and change, trea- 
sured from age to age, carried from 
land to land. 

At the ancient Abbey of Fécamp, 
France, the slow, secret distillation 
still goes on, hardly changed since 
1510, when the learned monk, Dom 
Bernardo Vincelli, first produced his 
“elixir” and named it Bénédictine. 

Hundreds of imitations have come 
and gone, but there is only one Veri- 
table Bénédictine—identified by the 
ecclesiastical initials D.O. M.—Deo 
Optimo Maximo, “To God most 
good, most great.” 

Bénédictine is pre-eminent among 
the liqueurs of the world. Smart 
young America serves it not only 
after dinner, but also in the new 
Bénédictine Cocktail. 


As implied by this bit of copy, 
Bénédictine is not a generic term 
but refers specifically to the liqueur 
made from the recipe of Vincelli. 
The initials, D. O. M., too, have 
been registered throughout the 
world and protected as far as pos- 
sible as a trade-mark for this 
product. 


a ks 
Again Heads Minneapolis Bureau 


Harry B. Craddick, president of Crad- 
dick Service, Inc., has been re-elected 
president of the Better Business Bureau 
of Minneapolis. Hugh Arthur, vice- 
—_ he Dayton Company, has 

m elected vice-president and W. E. 


Brockman, secretary-treasurer. 
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OUR ART PRODUCTION DEPART- 
MENT 


AMONG OUR CLIENTELE 
These are but a few of the many 
nationally famous manufacturers 
who have selected our service: 


Bissell — Bostonian — Fostoria — 
General Electric — Hickey Free- 
man — Hickok — Hoover — Jant- 
zen — Palm Beach — Selby — Van 
Raalte. 
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BOTH MR.ALLEN AND 
MR.SULLIVAN ARE 


PRINTER’S INK, JUNE 7 ad 
SEE PAGES 25 AND 81 VE 


There should be a way for the manufacturing Mr. Sullivan and 
the retailing Mr. Allen to get together on display problems. 


BUT . . . the trouble is that, for seasoned understanding and 
practical execution of dealer “Merchandise Presentation”— 
package, counter, department or window—the following broad 
experience is required: 

. . . YEARS as successful display executive in both small and 


large stores in various sections of America. 

> Sn Oh (WE HAVE THIS) 
. . . YEARS of actual experience in the successful management 
of “dealer helps” for manufacturers with national distribution. 

+. eeun'd wp (WE HAVE THIS) 
. .» YEARS of successful experience in retail management, 
merchandising, advertising, promotion and display. 

» & Seen are (WE HAVE THIS) 
AND ... the ability to serve America’s leading manufac- 
turers and retail stores from coast to coast—both large and 


small—with ideas and materials that are usable. 
a Re CC Pye (WE HAVE THIS) 


MR. MANUFACTURER :—We are “Specialists in Merchandise Presen- 
tation.” No equal of this experience is available. You need such un- 
biased, practical assistance to insure full benefits from “point-of-sale” 
advertising expenditures. Our counsel, designing, planning, production 
and distribution service are available to one outstanding account in each 
group. Interview without obligation. 


ll). . Stensgaard & Associates Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART + CHICAGO 
Specialists in Merchandise Presentation 


Send for detailed information regarding 
our service. 
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Electric Lion and Lambs Lie 
Down Together 


Washington Appliance Field Left Open for Retailers 


LASst month the power company 
which provides the city of 
Washington with electricity an- 
nounced its retirement from the 
business of appliance merchandis- 
ing. 

This is important news, not only 
for retailers in electrical appliances 
in that city, but for the industry 
generally. [Electrical dealers in 
many. sections of the country have 
long been up in arms because of 
what they considered to be unfair 
competition from power companies. 

Details of the co-operative plan 
under which sales will hereafter be 
promoted, given below, are re- 
printed by permission from Elec- 
trical Merchandising. 


The Potomac Electric Power 
Company, through its president, 
Dr. William McClellan, has an- 
nounced that its merchandising 
subsidiary, The Potomac Electric 
Appliance Company, will automati- 
cally retire from the business of 
appliance merchandising. In_ its 
place there has been organized a 
comprehensive program of co- 
operative development of the elec- 
trical market through the new 
Electric Institute of Washington, 
D. C. The new Institute will be 
composed of the utility company, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers and contractors in Washington. 
It will have as its objective a pro- 
gram designed to turn general and 
educational effort and co-operation 
into specific sales efforts. 

Coincident with the announce- 
ment of the new electrical institute, 
the Electric League of Washing- 
ton, which has functioned actively 
in the past in a market building 
capacity, was dissolved and ab- 
sorbed into the new organization. 

The Potomac Electric & Power 
Company has also announced a 
plan to stimulate electric range 
sales in the territory. According to 
the announcement, they will absorb 


the wiring charges in single family 
residences with the exception of 
the cost of the circuit from the 
distribution panel to the range, so 
that this barrier to greatly in- 
creased range sales will be elimi- 
nated. 

A non-commercial display of 
merchandise handled by Institute 
members will be provided in the 
main lobby of the power company 
building, where an average of 
15,000 electric users pass each 
month in the transaction of busi- 
ness with the company. This por- 
tion of the display will feature 
dramatically, seasonal merchandise, 
being advertised at the time in the 
promotional program of the Insti- 
tute. Attendants will explain the 
merchandise to interested parties, 
selling the general idea of the use 
of the equipment, but at the same 
time attempting to secure an ex- 
pression of preference for a par- 
ticular line so that the name can 
be turned over to an_ individual 
member. 


A Permanent Display 
and Auditorium 


On another floor of the building, 
a permanent display and auditori- 
um covering approximately 7,500 
square feet will also be provided. 
The main feature of this display 
will be a small auditorium sur- 
rounded by five or six actual oper- 
ating electric kitchens. This audi- 
torium will be used for general 
demonstrations and other group 
meetings, but the primary object 
of the facilities will be to pro- 
vide actual working kitchens in 
which salesmen, industry employ- 
ees, groups of housewives and 
other prospects can actually ex- 
perience the superiority of electric 
cookery and the other advantages 
of electricity in the kitchen. 

In addition to absorbing range 
wiring costs, the Institute is offer- 
ing to absorb for co-operating re- 
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Every Year for Four Years 


and Five Months-- 


The Weekly Kansas City Star has 
carried more advertising than any 
other farm paper in its territory. 





In May, 1934--- 


The Advertising Record Company, an independent 
auditing company, reports as follows: 


KANSAS 


The Weekly Kansas City Star (Kansas edi- 
TN eT TT Trae rT 
Kansas Farmer (2 issues) .......... 


MISSOURI 


The Weekly Kansas City Star (Missouri edi- 
Ss. a6 s & o10R Are a0 6 o 
Missouri Ruralist (2 issues) ......... 


OKLAHOMA 


The Weekly Kansas City Star (Oklahoma- 
Arkansas edition, 5 issues) ........ 
Oklahoma Farmer and Stockman (2 issues) 


Note that The Weekly Kansas City Star carried 
approximately twice as much advertising as either 
of the other Kansas or Missouri farm papers and 
74% more advertising than the other Oklahoma 
farm paper. 


Lines 


29,750 
14,984 


29,890 
14,846 


30,237 
17,318 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Largest Weekly Farm Circulation in America 
Lowest Advertising Rate of All Farm Papers 
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tailers, those features and services 
in electric range selling, which at 
present put that effort in a class 
different from other major appli- 
ances such as refrigerators, as far 
as the retailer is concerned. These 
differences include supplying pros- 
pects for individual salesmen, pro- 
viding range servicing facilities, 
training of salesmen followed by 
supervision in the field, as well as 
continuous co-operation to increase 
the efficiency of the sales organiza- 
tions of retailers, advertising to 
compensate for the lower degree 
of public acceptance and a partici- 
pation in sales and promotional ex- 
pense with individual retailers 
based on the payment of a certain 
amount for each range sold. 

It is acknowledged in the Insti- 
tute’s plans, that the greatest field 
for sales is in the replacement of 
ranges now in use, which normally 
amounts to about 10,000 per year. 
Replacements are made through 
larger department stores, hardware 
and furniture retailers and the 
program as presented makes possi- 
ble the sale of electric ranges 
through these retailers on a profit- 
able basis. 


+ 


New Addresses 


The Liquor Dealer Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., Toledo, publisher of The 
Liquor Dealer, now located at 1715 
Adams Street, that city. 

Oshkosh Paper Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., 58 Algoma Boulevard, that city. 

Hendrickson Publishin Company, 
New York, publisher of World Conven- 
4 Dates, 330 West 42nd Street, that 


"The Stewart-Jordan Company, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, Lincoln- 
Liberty Building, that city. 

Bess and — Inc. “4 radio adver- 
tising agents, KO Bui Iding, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. 

. . . 


Judd with Whiting-Patterson 

Lawrence M. Judd, former Governor 
of Hawaii, has been elected first vice- 
resident, treasurer and director of the 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, paper and envelope manufac- 
turer. 

* . o 


Represents KFXM 

The Kasper-Gordon Studios, Boston, 
have been appointed New Eneland rep- 
resentatives for stations KFXM, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 
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In the budget which has been 
suggested for promotional ex- 
penses, the local power company 
has agreed to underwrite a gener- 
ous portion of the amount which 
is to be completed by amounts con- 
tributed by the other branches of 
the industry and local retailers. 

In addition to maintaining com- 
plete co-operative display facilities 
and personnel to advise interested 
prospects in the use of the devices 
shown, home economists will be 
provided for demonstrations in the 
display and in retail stores. The 
budget provides also for promo- 
tional advertising. Advertising ex- 
penditures will be divided between 
the promotion of major appliances, 
stimulation of small appliance sales 
through periodic co-operative sales 
planning, air conditioning, counter 
cooking devices for commercial 
use, commercial and show window 
lighting, wiring and other markets 
for electrical equipment. 

The advertising program of the 
Institute will be co-ordinated with 
and supplemented by educational 
and institutional copy carried by 
the power company in newspapers, 
direct mail, bill enclosures, etc. 


* + 
Burke Shoots Hole in One 


The regular monthly tournament of 
the St. Louis Advertising Golf Associa- 
tion was held at the Meadowbrook Golf 
Club last week. First prize went to 
Paul Simmons with a low net of 68. 
Other winners were as follows: J. Van 
Horn, 70; Gordon C. Hall, 71; Norman 
Terry, 71 and Ralph E. Neusitz, 73; 
Matt Morse won low = with 80 and 
ack Wolff was low tts with 28. 
ames J. Burke made . ole in one on 
the 140 yard fifth hole. 


e* ee . 
Joins National Manufacturing 


Al Swier, who has been with the 
American Hat Company, of New York 
and Norwalk, Conn., for many years, 
has joined the National Manufacturin 
Company, St. Louis, manufacturer o 
felt and straw hats and caps. He will 
represent the company in Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

. . . 


Appointed by Swift 

James A. White has been appointed 
general manager of the West Coast 
ens, plants and branch houses of 
wift Company. This jurisdiction 
covers the branches and aes plants 
in the Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Portland territories. 
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As fast as new streamline trains roar across a state, or 200-mile-per-hour 
airplanes soar over desert and mountain . . . electrotypes by Rapid speed 
to meet closing dates in every state of the Union. Rapid is keyed to 
getting plates to destination with speed — distance itself, with Rapid’s 
knowledge of traffic and routing, is of little importance. 


Some of the country’s largest concerns, who must have quality plates 
speedily, have —as a matter of course— turned to Rapid. Smaller 
concerns may think that because they are not in a city or town served by 
a local Rapid Branch, they cannot share this quality-speed service. Rapid 
especially invites these to find out for themselves. They will learn that 
the smallest gets the same attention and service as the largest. Perhaps 
your “aa method of handling electrotyping could be improved. It 

pays to look into this. A letter will bring full details, 


RAPI Dchiotye(a 


The Largest Plate Makersin the World CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices... NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 














Pictures Tell the Story 


Wherein Chain Belt Advertises Construction Machinery 
and Simplifies Intricate Selling Job 


THE problem is one that is com- 
mon to many manufacturers, 
particularly those who make heavy 
machinery. The solution by the 
Chain Belt Company is not new in 
conception, though it may be in the 
magnitude of its execution. 

Here is the problem: Quickly to 
spread the news of a new piece of 
machinery among all possible 
users, who are now employing 
other types of machinery for the 
purpose. The machine is the Rex 
Pumpcrete, made by the Construc- 
tion Equipment Division of the 
Chain Belt Company. Piping con- 
crete from the mixer to the place 
where it is wanted is a new opera- 
tion in this country. 

It was desired to get the news 
about Pumpcrete to the contractors 
and it was admitted that no other 
method is so satisfactory as demon- 
stration. Salesmen couldn’t very 
well pack this system, pump, pipes 
and all, in their kits and carry it 
around the country. The next best 
thing was to show these contractors 
how it is now actually in use on 
some of the big construction jobs 
—how the “other fellow is doing 
a 

Accordingly, photographs were 
assembled, taken at more than a 
dozen different construction jobs 
showing the pumping system at 
- work. Usually there were at least 
four different photographs—in 
some cases more. These were all 
put together in a twenty-four-page 
book, tabloid-newspaper size, and 
the whole thing printed in roto- 
gravure. Completed, it formed an 
impressive pictorial story of prod- 
uct use. 

Take, for example, the center 
spread of the book, showing eight 
views of the work being done on 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, which will be the longest 
bridge in the world. Its caissons 
are being pumped full of concrete 
by Rex Pumpcretes and the opera- 
tions of the system from start to 


finish are illustrated. A contractor 
would be interested in this tre- 
mendous piece of construction in 
itself and can hardly fail to note 
the machinery which is carrying 
the concrete. 

All of the jobs illustrated are 
not of such size as the one in San 
Francisco Bay. Over on page 15 
are photographs of a hospital under 
construction at Ithaca, New York, 
where the Rex system is shown 
distributing 5,000 cubic yards of 
concrete—a mere fiftieth of the 
size of the bridge job in Cali- 
fornia. A contractor need not be 
one of the “big boys” to be inter- 
ested in the book. 

The book is intended to be a 
basic piece of literature on the 
company’s construction equipment 
line, as well as, specifically, a sell- 
ing tool for Pumpcrete. The last 
seven pages are devoted to a com- 
plete presentation of the entire 
construction equipment line, while 
the specific presentation is found, 
of course, in the illustrations of 
the pumping system in use on jobs. 


Book Mailed to 
Wide List 


Mailings were made to prac- 
tically all the major factors known 
to be interested in concrete. In 
addition to contractors and a wide 
variety of engineers—Federal, 
State, municipal, consulting, high- 
way engineers, etc—a number of 
other groups were covered. These 
included members of the American 
Concrete Institute, staff and field 
members of interested associations, 
railroads, schools and universities. 

When the equipment was first 
made, salesmen’s efforts necessarily 
had to be devoted almost entirely 
to work on known jobs where it 
might be sold. It was also essential 
to determine the adaptability of the 
equipment to the work and the 
possibility of saving that it might 
afford. The final sale of the prod- 
uct becomes, in fact, very much a 
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mathematical one of the savings 
it can effect. Consequently one 
main purpose of the book has been 
to cover the whole field with in- 
formatory material, to secure in- 
terest and get inquiries before the 
time that the company’s salesmen 
can call. 

Details of actual layout have 
now been reduced to standards. 
Current issues of contractors’ pa- 
pers are therefore now carrying 
advertising offering the books. This 
advertising is working on the 
factual basis of getting the book 


* 
Heads Springfield Group 


At its annual meeting held last week, 
the Advertising Club of Springfield, 
Mass., elected the following new of- 
ficers: President, John Whitney, 
Whitney Anderson Paper Company; 
vice-presidents, Fred A. Williams, Lin- 
weave Paper Company and Kerineth M 
Hinshaw, Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change; secretary, Miss Mollie E. 
Sears, Whitney-Anderson Paper Com- 

ny; assistant secretary, Miss Muriel 
Hillman, and treasurer, Arthur A. 
Whitbeck. 

Directors elected are as follows: 
George L. Richardson, Edson Dunbar, 
Dr. . M. Gilbert, A. Williams 
John M. Fales, Miss Ruth Sisson and 
Miss Beatrice Latourneau. 


e * * 

Names Donahue & Coe 
Donahue & Coe, New York advertis- 

ing agency, has been appointed adver- 
tising and merchandising counsel to the 
Allied Brewing & Distilling Company, 
Inc. This covers the accounts of the 
following affiliated co nies: Julius 
Marcus, Jerscy City; Pilser Brewing 
Company, New York; Old Hermitage 
Distillery, Frankfort, Ky., and the In- 
ternational Yeast Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Magazines, newspapers and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 

+o 7 . 


Re-organizes Sales Division 

The Bethlehem Foundry & Machine 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa., has re-or- 
ganized its oil burner sales division 
along functional lines. C. S. Dieter, 
with the company for many years and 
with the oil burner division for the last 
year, will be responsible for records, 
orders, shipments and correspondence. 
William M. Goodwin will be in charge 
of all marketing functions. 

eee 


Ruebel with Mears 


Daniel A. Ruebel has been elected 
vice-president of Mortimer W. Mears 
Inc., St. Louis advertising agency. He 
was for six years a member of the 
faculty of the School of Business and 
Public Administration at Washington 
University, St. Louis. 
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into the hands of interested parties 
and of carrying farther the idea of 
concrete by pipeline. 

There are a couple of ideas in 
this direct-mailing experience that 
may be filed for future adoption— 
or adaptation. First, let salesmen 
work where the selling chances are 
best when new equipment is being 
put on the market. Second, as 
soon as possible, let all possible 
prospects know about the equip- 
ment through advertising. Comb- 
ing the market thus will probably 
result in live inquiries, 


+ 


Cheney Heads Milwaukee Club 


T. Clayton Cheney, advertising man- 
ager of Milco Steel Company, was 
elected president of 
the Milwaukee Ad- 
vertising Club at its 
annual meeting last 
week. He succeeds 
Fred E. Eriksen, 
advertising manager 
of the ilwaukee 
Electric Railway & 

ight Company. 

rnauld aulin, 
of the Everbright 
Sign Company, was 
elected vice-pres- 
ident; Elias Roos, 
Jack’s Letter Ser- 
vice, secretary, and 
Marvin Lemkuhl, 
advertising manager 
of the First is- 
consin National 

nk, treasurer. 

Members of the 
board of vernors elected are: Harry 
Hoffman, Hoffman & York Advertising 
Agency; Frank Smith, Bouer Paper 
Company, Walter Haise, rt A, 
feaasten Company; August Fick, U. S. 
‘ost Office, and William Rogahn, 
Pohlman-Rogahn Company. 


Named Postmaster 


Postmaster-General Farley has ap- 
pointed Joseph F. Gallagher as acting 
ee of Philadelphia. Mr. Gallagher 
as been vice-president of the Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency of that 
city for the last four years. Before 
joining the Foley agency he was for 
many years vice-president of Otto 
Eisenlohr & Brothers, Philadelphia, cigar 
manufacturers. 

. . + 


To Promote New Cosmetics 


Lillian Bell has been appointed sales 
promotion manager for the United States 
of the new artine Haubret beauty 


T. C. Cheney 


preparations, wholesale division of which 
is located in New York. She has been 
in the cosmetic field for fifteen years, 
with Scania Jourde, Marie Earle, Worth 
Perfumes and Primrose House. 








How Women Can Be Won to 





Belief in Advertising 


(Continued from page 10) 


on the testimonial of Mrs. Astor- 
bilt. 

In addition to traveling, speak- 
ing, sitting-in on women’s meet- 
ings, shaking hands with mothers 
and patting their babies on the 
head, I have the benefit of an 
amazing correspondence with our 
readers, which comes to my desk 
through the Better Babies Bureau 
and the Good Citizenship Bureau. 
These letters run from 600 a week 
in summer to 1,000 a week during 
the club season. 


Advance Opinion from 
Women Readers *" 


This correspondence’ pictures a 


cross-section of the life in this 
country. It reflects.the opinion of 
women en masse. It.-tells me 


whether women likes the new style 
of fiction we have 0. éur maga- 
zine or not. I knéw%from these 
letters, long before the’ magazines 
and newspapers began polling their 
readers, that the women all over 
the country were turning against 
Prohibition. 

The very women who had writ- 
ten to me and called me down 
hard because I didn’t write a 
monthly editorial in favor of Pro- 
hibition came back and roasted me 
because I wasn’t for Repeal, which 
shows you can’t please all the peo- 
ple all the time. They told me, 
even before the nomination for the 
1932 Presidential campaign had 
been made, that the women had 
gone sour on Mr. Hoover. Now, 
it wasn’t politics that made the 
women turn.on Mr. Hoover. Very 
frankly, I don’t think womén know 
much about politics. He just failed 
to grip their imagination, that is 
all. There is a tip for you. Wo- 
men like to have their imagina- 
tions appealed to. 

And now they are telling me, 
these same letters, that they are 
dead sore on relief, Federal, State 
and local relief. They say it is 





about time the men stopped talk- 
ing and went to work. 

I have already remarked that 
women have begun to laugh at rec- 
ommendations, and when a woman 
laughs, you look out for her. You 
may win her over if she is mad or 
peeved, but God help you if she 
laughs. 

This brings us to the fact that 
women are changeable. That is no 
news to you married men. You 
have known that to your sorrow 
for a long time. But there is a 
good reason for this fickleness. 
The dictators of fashion, the de- 
signers in Paris, are largely re- 
sponsible for it: a boyish bob one 
year and ringlets the next—if you 
had to buy the ringlets you would 
know what that means; busts dis 
appearing for several years, then 
comes along Mae West and busts 
reappear, heaven only knows how. 

But, this is a good tip—you 
watch the women’s figures and 
write your advertising accordingly. 
If we ever decide to get fat again, 
heaven help the people that are 
planning diets and inventing re- 
ducers; they will be in bad luck. 


Anatomical Interest 
Is Fading 


Just at this moment we all know 
that you are building up huge sales 
on the exploitation of human ail- 
ments and how to relieve them. 
For generations we have had a 
morbid curiosity about our anatomy 
and our aches and pains. Nothing 
does a woman enjoy more than to 
tell about her last operation. You 
have been satisfying this curiosity 
with facts and fancies. 

Perhaps -women now know all 
they want to know. Perhaps they 
have been reading “One Hundred 
Million Guinea Pigs.” At any 
rate, you can take my word for it 
that they are beginning to tire of 
what you might term extravagant 
medical advertising. They are tired 
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of seeing the most intimate hy- 
gienic details of their lives pic- 
tured on advertising pages. 

Now for some of the things that 
women like. They like pictures. 
You owe that change of taste to 
the movies. Visual advertising, as 
well as visual education, is popu- 
lar. Why read about China when 
you can see a travelogue? 

Women like color; in fact, they 
have gone mad about it. Women 
want beauty in advertising pages. 
The less they have in their homes 
and the more drab their lives, the 
more beauty they want in adver- 
tising. They like to dream that 
their homes, their frocks, their 
dressing-tables, their complexions, 
may some day be as lovely as the 
pictures you paint in your adver- 
tising. The woman who doesn’t 
even own an evening frock likes 
to visualize herself leading groups 
of over-dressed, or under-dressed, 
guests into the kitchen to see her 
new electric refrigerator, or down 
into the spotless cellar to view her 
oil-burner. 

Women like advertising that 
thinks for them, does all the think- 
ing for them. If it’s food prod- 
ucts, the page must contain attrac- 
tive recipes that somebody else has 
thought out for them. 


Be Specific to 
the Fair Sex 


Women want you to be specific 
in your advertising. If it’s a puz- 
zle, they want it on the puzzle 
page. If it’s information, they 
want you to say it in words of 
one syllable. 

Women are interested in what 
their children like—and, remem- 
ber, there are about twenty million 
mothers in the United States to- 
day. The lady who lives next door 
to'me buys Rice Krispies because 
her little boy likes the Walt Dis- 
ney posters that come with them. 
And the other day in a grocery 
store, I heard a woman ordering 
a certain brand of bread, saying 
she just had to buy it, whether it 
was good or not, because her little 
Buddy was deviling the life out of 
her because he had heard about it 
over the radio. 

For the past year, the Food and 
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Drug Bureau of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has had much to say 
about false claims made by adver- 
tisers, about over-statements and 
deleterious ingredients, but I will 
guarantee that there are millions 
of men, women and children in this 
country who would never have 
cleaned their teeth if they had not 
become frightened about “pink 
tooth brush.” 

Lifebuoy Soap may be as offen- 
sive to some of you as the B.O. 
which it is supposed to remove, 
but at least it has started a lot 
of people bathing! 

I don’t care whether our readers 
ask the druggist for Listerine or 
Halitosis so long as they learn 
how to use an antiseptic. 


A Physician on 
Advertising’s Influence 

A physician remarked recently 
that he believed men and women 
accepted the warnings of you ad- 
vertising people more readily than 
those of their family doctors. 
Thousands of our readers, he said, 
had not realized that they owned 
an oral cavity that needed to be 
cleaned until they read about it in 
our advertising pages. His state- 
ment is at least a frank admission 
for a member of the medical pro- 
fession to make. 

If young people suffer less with 
acne (more commonly known as 
pimples) in this country today 
than formerly, it is not because 
the family doctor knows any more 
but because popular advertising has 
been read by people who otherwise 
would not know about diet, elimi- 
nation and the proper cleansing of 
the pores of their skin. 

I don’t think you can appreciate 
this until you have a foreign maid 
in your house as I have. We were 
in Atlantic City recently—I take 
her with me on these trips, for I 
never know what is going to hap- 
pen to me, when somebody may 
not like something I say and I 
might as well have a bodyguard— 
in Atlantic City recently, she was 
taken sick with a bad headache. 
I took her into a drug store and 
picked.up a box of aspirin—never 
mind the brand. She said, “No, I 
don’t want that.” 
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I said, “What is the matter with 
it? Aspirin is good for a head- 
ache. What do you want?” 

She said, “I want the aspirin 
that begins with B that I read 
about in your magazine.” 

If that isn’t proof that it pays 
to advertise, because she is a girl 
who can read very little English, 
but she knows a good advertise- 
ment when she sees it. 

In the Better Babies Bureau we 
are compelled to analyze and test 
every article for infants advertised 
in our columns. 

According to the last census, 
more than two million children are 
bern annually in this country 
(thank God, they are not all quin- 
tuplets!). So today in two million 
households the question of the 
right or wrong diaper is being 
discussed. Whenever a new fabric 
for, or a new shape in, diapers is 
brought to the Better Babies Bu- 
reau for testing, there’s a great 
how-de-do among our nurses, doc- 
tors and those of my neighbors 
who are permitted to test the ar- 
ticle in question. 

It happened that a very soft 
cheesecloth diaper, woven with a 
selvage so that it requires no hem- 
ming, was put out by the Kendall 
Mills in Walpole, Mass. This firm 
makes the Curity products for 
hospitals, surgeons, etc., and after 
I had had the diapers tested for 
absorbency, weight, washability, 
and protection against diaper-rash, 
I became so interested that I vis- 
ited the Kendall Mills to see how 
it was done. And this- is what I 
learned. 


Two Years of Testing 
Fabrics 


Before the company placed this 
article on the market, its research 
department spent two years testing 
fabrics and weaving selvages that 
would not chafe the delicate skin 
of a baby. Recently the same de- 
partment has spent another six 
months of investigation in hospit- 
als for infants, among doctors, 
nurses and individual mothers, to 
ascertain two facts (a) could they 
evolve a standard size, devising a 
diaper that would serve a baby 
from the time it was born until 
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the diapers were discarded, (b) 
what folding method should be 
suggested for the inexperienced 
mother? Photographs and dia- 
grams covering these two points 
are now enclosed in every pack- 
age of diapers placed on the 
market. 

No single hospital, no group of 
mothers, could spend on research 
work such time, intelligence and 
money as the Kendall Mills has 
spent on this one product. And 
that is the honest manufacturer’s 
argument all the time all over the 
country. 

The organized women turn emo- 
tional and telegraph their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to vote for 
bills directed against products 
which they have never seen, let 
alone analyzed. I fairly see red 
when I hear of it. 


Big Industries Guard 
Their Names 


During my own business career, 
I have found that the leaders in 
our big industries are conscien- 
tious about the products which 
bear their name. 

What if Senatorial investigations 
do prove that the stock is watered 
or the president of the company 
has drawn a salary a little larger 
than he should have had? If the 
consumers have been fairly treated, 
that is the main thing. I suppose 
that isn’t the right thing to say, 
but that is the way I feel about it, 
that the consumer must come 
first. 

Do you realize that there are 
twelve million women in this coun- 
try belonging to organizations and 
that they meet every year in some 
shape or form, most of them, in a 
little town convention, a district 
convention, a county convention, a 
State convention? There are three 
million Federated Clubwomen, and 
to every one of those meetings 
which I have attended this year, 
there has been sent by the Food 
and Drug Department of the Fed- 
eral Government the “chamber of 
horrors” which they have put out, 
an exhibit which I think misrepre- 
sents the standards of the manu- 
facturers of this country. It rep- 
resents perhaps 5 per cent of the 
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unscrupulous manufacturers, but no 
notice is taken whatever of our 
honest and upstanding manufac- 
turers. 

I hear the women gurgling away 
about what the big manufacturers 
in this country are doing to their 
families and their children, and 
then they sit down and send a tele- 
gram to their member of the 
House of Representatives or their 
Senator to vote for the Copeland 
Bill. 

Why, you men don’t have a 
chance against propaganda like 
that. At every one of these con- 
ferences there has been a speaker 
from the Food and Drugs Depart- 
ment, and we have had no repre- 
sentation at all. 

You had better begin to fight 
this propaganda with women. 

I am tired of hearing women 
talk about commercialism. I am 
tired of seeing them induce manu- 
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facturers to advertise in their lit- 
tle club bulletins. Then the adver- 
tiser comes to the convention and 
says, “May I put in an exhibit?” 
and they say, “No, you are com- 
mercial,” and rule him out. 

What we need is that Public 
Relations Committee. It is the 
dream of my life to see you send 
out a committee representing all 
sorts of interests, all sorts of 
groups, and have them meet with 
these women and tell them what 
the true relationship is between big 
business and the woman sitting in 
that clubroom. 

I am tired of seeing women who 
never earned a dollar in their lives 
assail the honesty and the sincer- 
ity of business men. I have worked 
thirty-seven years with business 
men, I am now in that famous 
three-score years and ten, and I 
have never yet been cheated by a 
real business man. 


+ 


Liquor Advertising Signs 


State oF New York 
Executive DEPARTMENT 
Divison oF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
ConTROL 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As your publication of my letter 
of May 29* caused several inqui- 
ries to be made at this office about 
advertising, I wish to clarify cer- 
tain points regarding it. 

No advertising signs of any 
kind, either exterior or interior, 
are permitted in establishments 


*“Liquor Signs and _ Coasters,” 
Printers’ Ink, June 7, 1934. 
. 


Death of T. L. Masson 

Thomas L. Masson, editor and hu- 
morist, died on June 18 at Glen Ridge, 
N. J., aged sixty-eight. He was man- 
aging editor of Life for twenty-eight 
years until 1922 when he ame asso- 
ciated with The Saturday Evening Post 
continuing with that publication until 


He was a frequent contributor to the 
Printers’ Inx Publications. 

Mr. Masson, who was founder of 
the Dutch Treat Club, is survived by 
two sons, Thomas L. Masson, Jr., who 
is New England manager of Home & 
Field and Town & Country, and Don 
Masson. 





licensed for off-the-premises con- 
sumption, except that special per- 
mission is granted upon request 
for outside signs reading “Liquor 
—Wines” or “Beer,” as the case 
many be. 

The interior signs mentioned in 
my letter of May 29, which shall 
not exceed 15” x18”, are exclu- 
sively for interior use and may be 
used only in establishments li- 
censed for on-the-premises con- 
sumption, -such as_ restaurants, 
hotels, etc. 

Josern L. Conn, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


— 
It’s a Record—So Far 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & BraInarD 
ComPany 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We notice in your article on Old 
House Organs in Printers’ INK, issue 
of June 14, some of the oldest seem to 
go back around 1876. 

We are enclosing a copy of “The 
Locomotive,” published by the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company, which has been in continuous 
oman me since 1867 and which we 

ave printed centinuously ever since. 

How about that for a record! 
Bert C. Gasie, Jr. 
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Death of Eugene Greiner 


UGENE 

GREINER, 
seventy-four, 
for fifty-two 
years with 
N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., died 
last week at 
Philadelphia. 

For many 
years he served 
in an executive 
capacity, repre- 
senting his 

Eugene Greiner firm in its re- 

lationships with 
publishers, and is reputed to have 
established a record in the dis- 
bursement of money in the pur- 
chase of advertising space. He 
was known personally and highly 
esteemed in the offices of pub- 
lishers throughout the country. 

Mr. Greiner is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Louis McLean, 
of Landsdowne, Pa., with whom 
he made his home, and two sons, 
G. Kirk Greiner, of Lansdowne, 
and E. Craig Greiner, of Win- 
chester, Mass., both of whom are 
employed by N. W. Ayer & Son. 

, = > 
Death of R. L. Watkins 

Richard L. Watkins, one of the 
founders and former president of the 
R. Jatkins Company, cosmetics, 
died last week at Prospect, Ohio. He 
was sixty-nine years old and had not 
been connected with the Watkins Com- 
pany for several years. 

Mr. Watkins started a small adver- 
tising service in Prospect, Ohio, when 
he was seventeen years old. He oper- 
ated this business for ten years, later 
joining a New York agency. While in 
New York he obtained the formula for 
a shampoo with manufacturing and 
sales rights. With small financial re- 
sources, he located in Cleveland and 
launched the business which reputedly 
made him a millionaire. 

7 : * 
Represents Neodesha “Sun” 


The Neodesha, Kans., Sun has ap- 
pointed the Kansas-Missouri Markets & 
Newspapers, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., as 
its national advertising representative, 
effective September 1. 

. . . 


Reed Harris Joins Agency 


Reed Harris has joined the copy staff 
of Badger and Browning & ie. 
Inc., ew York advertising agency. 
He has been in newspaper and publish- 
ing work. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


pitched in the right 
vein, does two things 
for a big corporation. 


it promotes a better 
understanding on the 
part of the public. 


And it inspires a more 
loyal and effective 
service from the cor- 
poration’s own em- 
ployees to the public. 


It breaks down the 
barriers of distance 
and distrust, and in- 
clines everybody to 
be more friendly. 

If you have major prob- 
lems which concern either 
your public or your em- 


ployees, may we be of 
service? 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


























Housing Bill 


New Legislation 


Affords Great Opportunity to Manufacturers 


and Dealers Who Step Fast 


‘THE Housing Modernization 
Bill, passed the last few min- 
utes of a perspiring, expiring Con- 
gress this week, puts the problem 
of getting the most out of that bit 
of legislation directly up to man- 
ufacturers and retailers. - 

The bill, as it is interpreted at 
present, depends solely on the local 
merchant, banker, and distributor 
for that necessary spark to start 
the boom of home-modernization, 
so long looked for in the building 
industry. 

The necessary loan for moderni- 
zation, as explained to Printers’ 
INK by one close to those in au- 
thority at Washington, will be 
placed through local banks, savings 
banks and loan associations, where 
the local State laws permit. Ap- 
plications for loans will be passed 
upon by local authorities. If facili- 
ties are not available, the Govern- 
ment will set up an agency to 
handle the local situation. 

The Government guarantees the 
loaner 20 per cent of the grand 
total amount loaned. In other words 
the Government insures the banker 
or loaner against 20 per cent of 
any possible loss. 

The maximum amount that the 
home owner can borrow is $2,000. 
A promissory note is the official 
form. The amount of interest will 
probably vary in different locali- 
ties. Merchants, manufacturers and 
distributors can do much to assist 
in keeping that interest rate at its 
lowest in order to reap the great- 
est harvest from the bill. The loan 
runs for five years and can be 
amortized at the rate of $10 per 
month as a minimum. 

The bill is specific in that noth- 
ing removable, such as mechanical 
refrigeration, radios, telephones or 
ranges, are to be construed as part 
of the home-modernization plan. 
Electric wiring, piping of water, 
installation of central heating units, 
of bathrooms, of floors, and of 
room additions are but a few of 
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the things that are eligible for 
loans. 

It is understood that no actual 
cash will be handled by the bor- 
rower. He will, after having his 
application approved, note signed 
and approved, issue an order on 
the loaner for the amount neces- 
sary for materials and such labor 
as is necessary. 

If the national manufacturers of 
building materials want to partici- 
pate in the greatest market ever 
opened to them they will have to 
educate their dealers to the highest 
point of efficiency, and in a hurry. 
The latest of new deals calls for 
the co-operation and intensive hard 
work of the local dealer. 


Advertising by Associations 
Discus: 

The various associations associ- 
ated with the building industry 
have been studying the possibili- 
ties of the market, awaiting the 
final action of Congress. Ways 
and means of association and or- 
ganization advertising and sales 
promotion have been discussed be- 
hind closed doors. It is expected, 
therefore, that the next few weeks 
will see a notable uprise in associ- 
ation activities, especially those in 
the building line. 

It has even been suggested, and 
with a fair chance of getting the 
approval of Washington, to assess 
members of the various codes for 
a sales promotion campaign. This 
is true not only of one branch of 
the building industry but of several 
with others giving it thought. 

It has been estimated that the 
new bill will put at least 500,000 
men in the building industry back 
to work by the first of the year. 
This figure is not high when it is 
understood that 4,000,000 were em- 
ployed in the building industry 
before 1929 and approximately 
12,000,000 human beings in the 
country were dependent on build- 
ing as a livelihood. 
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Rural and Farm Publications 


Commercial Advertising Linage for May 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 


1934 

Pages 

Country Gentleman. 44 

Capper’s Farmer .. 31 

Successful Farming. 38 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 


BEE: csewens 24 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 23 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 22 
Texas Edition .. 22 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. .. 22 
All Editions .... 19 
Average 5 Editions 23 

Country Home ... 28 


South. Agriculturist 16 
Western Farm Life 12 
California Citrograph 13 


Southern Planter . 11 
Farm Journal .... 14 
Poultry Tribune .. 10 
Wyoming Stockman- 
POT. cnevaede a 
Amer. Poultry Journal 6 
Breeder’s Gazette .. 5 
Bureau Farmer .. 3 


1934 
Lines 
29,934 
21,095 
17,285 


17,227 
16,751 
16,330 
16,149 
15,683 
13,627 
16,428 
12,495 
10,872 
9,171 
8,618 
8,015 
6,314 
4,317 


3,568 
2,504 
2,289 
1,533 


Semi-Monthlies 


Farm & Ranch ... 22 16,693 
Oklahoma Farmer- 

Stockman ...... 22 16,318 
Missouri Ruralist .. 17 13,119 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 

& Breeze ....... 17 13,075 
Montana Farmer... 15 11,457 
Hoard’s Dairyman . 16 11,329 
Arizona Producer . 10 7,564 
Utah Farmer ..... 9 7,093 
Missouri Farmer .. 9 7,022 
Arkansas Farmer . 6 4,261 

TtOne Issue. 

Bi-Weeklies 
(2 Issues) 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 


Iowa Homestead. 27 21,392 


Prairie Farmer 
Illinois Edition . 25 
Indiana Edition . 21 


18,010 
15,066 


Washington Farmer. 23 *17,359 


1933 
Lines 
14,740 
10,365 
11,129 


7,004 
6,144 
6,480 
6,943 
5,995 
5,108 
6,513 
7,404 
4,460 
5,003 
5,088 
3,523 
3,517 


2,537 


2,879 
1,634 


7,549 


7,927 
5,869 


6,019 
4,996 
5,412 
8,007 
4,779 
5,918 
71,822 


11,054 


7,890 
5,959 
7,294 
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1934 1934 1933 
Pages Lines Lines 
Nebraska Farmer . 24 17,241 9,675 
Local Zone Adv. 13 9,248 5,018 
California Cultivator 21 16,184 9,791 
Idaho Farmer 21 *15,600 5,766 
Oregon Farmer 20 *15,279 6,445 
Amer. Agriculturist 20 14,809 10,291 
Local Zone Adv.. 4 2,970 5,398 
Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 
Minnesota Edition 19 14,745 8,367 
Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 16 12,819 6,348 
Local Zone Adv. 5 4,286 2,621 
Pennsylvania Farmer 18 13,764 8,972 
Wis. Agriculturist & 
ee 16 12,540 7,130 
Ohio Farmer ..... 16 11,954 6,045 
Dakota Farmer 15 11,271 5,210 
Michigan Farmer 13 10,118 4,912 
New Eng. Homestead 12 8,664 8,925 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 10 8,146 6,734 
*Three Issues. tOne Issue. 
Weeklies 
(4 Issues) 
Pacific Rural Press 33 25,272 17,478 
Rural New Yorker. 17 13,144 *7,787 
Dairymen’s League 
ROG savetieness 4 $3,223 41,843 
*Three Issues. tFive Issues. 
Farm Newspapers 
(4 Issues) 
Kansas City Weekly 
BOe Seb cndcicic 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 8 20,703 $13,194 
Missouri Edition . 8 19,950 $13,194 
Kansas Edition 8 19,882 $13,194 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Tuesday Edition. 3 %6,075 7,563 
Friday Edition 3 4,079 2,727 


tFive Issues. 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


The April, 


1934 advertising linage 


carried by Pacific Rural Press, which 
was omitted from the April Summary 


in efror, 


was 25,911 for four issues 


and April, 1933 for five issues was 20,576. 
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A Czar, With the Cope- 
Maybe? land Food and 
Drugs Bill defi- 
nitely shelved because of the in- 
ability of Senator Copeland to 
bring it to a vote during the 
closing days of Congress, there 
comes an intriguing opportunity to 
bring about certain necessary ad- 
justments. 

For, as we have frequently said, 
the correction of advertising’s ills 
must come from within advertising 
itself. Tugwell Bills and Copeland 
Bills by the carload could not cure 
these persistent evils—even though 
they might kill the patient. 

Who is going to take the lead? 
The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, at its recent semi-annual 
meeting in Chicago, discussed this 
question unofficially and decided, 
also unofficially, that advertisers— 
even when grouped in such a power- 
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ful body as theirs—could not, under 
their own power, bring about a 
condition wherein truth, good taste 
decency and propriety should ru 
in the practice of advertising. 

The first reaction to this sen- 
timent would be the thought that 
the A.N.A. is engaged in the gent]: 
pastime, as Shakespeare, Milton 
and William Lyon Phelps would 
not say, of passing the buck. 

But would such a reaction be 
altogether accurate and just? 

Advertisers in these competitive 
days are in a rather tight spot 
Most of them, no doubt, are suf- 
ficiently high-minded to want to be 
entirely ethical and correct in all 
their merchandising activities. But 
one may cater to the baser im- 
pulses sufficiently to use a certain 
line of questionable advertising 
His competitor proceeding strictly 
according to Hoyle in all respects 
is thereby handicapped—or at least 
thinks he is. In this situation the 
advertising department or agency 
is often forced to use similar ques- 
tionable methods to an extent- 
forced by the owners of the busi- 
ness, by stockholders and directors 
who want immediate profits. 

This condition works out in such 
a multitude of ways that the whole 
proposition is almost hopelessly in- 
tricate. This is why we have Tug- 
well Bills, Copeland Bills, Kallets 
and Schlinks and so on ad infinitum. 

Advertisers, agents and publish- 
ers can keep on arguing about this 
thing until kingdom come. They 
can continue raising war chests, 
appointing ponderous committees, 
solemnly assembling in conventions 
and doing nothing, commuting to 
Washington to confer with this of- 
ficial nuisance or that. They can 
keep on bewailing the indifference 
and enmity of the consumer—and 
endure as best they can the openly 
expressed contempt of the younger 
intelligentsia. 

The whole extravagant campaign 
of offense and defense is a sinful 
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And the waste becomes all 


waste. 
the more tragic because it is so 


useless. Because it gets nowhere. 

Every intelligent advertiser in 
the country knows what is the 
matter. He also knows that if ad- 
vertisers could get together and 
agree to end these abuses, there 
would be no further cause for 
warfare. 

But advertisers will not do this. 
They say they cannot; and perhaps 
they can’t. 

Speaking theoretically, the ad- 
vertising agents might come close 
to establishing universal decency in 
advertising if they would refuse to 
handle or execute anything ques- 
tionable. But the law of competi- 
tion steps in here too. Look at it 
anyway you like, there would be 
enough sinners and cheaters among 
agents to make impotent any gen- 
eral rule in this direction that 
might be agreed upon. 

It seems to Printers’ INK, then, 
that the regeneration of advertis- 
ing, if it comes at all, must come 
from publishers. 

Suppose, for instance, that the 
magazine publishers should get to- 
gether and decide that they would 
not admit to their columns any ad- 
vertisement that did not measure 
up to definite specifications. Sup- 
pose that the leading newspapers 
should do likewise. And then to 
make the thing complete, suppose 
that the great radio broadcasting 
systems should apply a_ similar 
censorship. 

The proposition might involve 
the appointment of a czar in each 
case—an unapproachable, impec- 
cable czar who would be paid a 
salary large enough to keep him 
that way. 

This isn’t the whole story, of 
course. But there is something 
here to think about. 

Advertisers and others interested 
had better quit playing around with 
this vital issue. Otherwise they 
are going to be badly burned one 

of these days—more so than now. 
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Baerly Referee Arthur 

Audible Donovan had 

transferred a 

championship and a young ex- 

butcher from California had clam- 

bered through a yowling mob and 
reached his dressing room. 

“Baer, as usual,” reports the 
New York Times, “was not back- 
ward. In a few thousand well- 
chosen words, he discussed the 
fight, his ‘lack of condition,’ and 
anything else his interviewers were 
willing to speak about.” 

Mr. Baer had just completed the 
businesslike, if bloody, task of bat- 
tering into helplessness a man and 
a half named Carnera. In his 
dressing room he spoke about the 
matter, freely and at length. And 
his vocalizing there was merely by 
way of warming up; for shortly 
he goes on the air to re-talk his 
accomplishment—and perhaps take 
up unfinished business—at length 
even greater. 

Printers’ Ink seldom finds oc- 
casion to discuss prize-fighters and 
their dispositions and ways. But 
in the burbling Mr. Baer, so it 
seems, is an object lesson, in re- 
verse, for advertisers. 

Sports writers say that Baer will 
be the most “colorful” champion 
since Dempsey. What they do not 
say is that he will be the most 
popular, the best liked. Indeed, 
between the lines of the scribes’ 
reports you may read the scribes’ 
own indictment that he talks too 
much and too blatantly. The right 
hand that dethroned Carnera is not 
nearly so bombastic as are the 
vocal cords that proclaim the glory 
of Baer. 

Admittedly, Baer is an adequate 
prize-fighting product. Far from 
the best heavyweight champion 
we've ever had, he assuredly is the 
best on the market right now. And 
now he seems destined to emulate 
foolish advertisers—some of them 
purveyors of products that really 
are champions, too. 

For, unless someone moderates 
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his speech and teaches him better 
manners, he surely will ruin him- 
self in even the fans’ esteem. Bally- 
hoo doesn’t work for very long. 





’ In a big, black 
Henry — Lincoln, Henry 
Brown €S Ford rolled up to 


the curb in front of a drug store in 
Astoria, briskly entered the store’s 
venerable entrance and, to the as- 
tonishment of the proprietor, 
opened negotiations to buy the old- 
est things he could find in the place. 

Mr. Ford wanted, not merchan- 
dise, but fixtures and containers. 
Particularly was he interested in 
those brown and buxom bottles 
that, on the time-mellowed shelves 
of the drug store of long ago, pre- 
sented to the world their gold-leaf 
labels in which rhubarb and mus- 
tard and even castor oil mas- 
queraded, elegantly, in Latin. 

For the bigger and fatter bottles, 
it is reported, Mr. Ford paid as 
high as $25 apiece. They’re scarce. 

The bottles stand now on the 
shelves in the re-constructed drug 
store of the re-constructed village 
that Mr. Ford is leaving to poster- 
ity. Each of them is a miniature 
monument to a departed age. But 
together they constitute an object 
lesson to to-day’s merchandisers. 

Despite their gilded labels, they 
are a straightforward lot, those 
old bottles. Though they speak in 
Latin, they face the world openly. 
They present a study in contrast. 

Not so feverishly as a year or so 
ago, but still excitedly, modern mer- 
chandisers scramble for containers 
that are “different.” Too seldom, 
it seems, do they think about the 
retailer, and about what he thinks 
about his store’s appearance. 

Yet to that very detail, one man- 
ufacturer in the drug line has 


given careful study. The firm of 
Eli Lilly and Company has re-de- 
signed its ointment containers to 
the end that the ointment section in 
the druggist’s prescription depart- 
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ment shall not look ragged, but 
rather uniform and tidy. 

For every modern-day problem, 
the past offers suggestions for 
solution. One of these, oddly 
enough, is plain, honest, old-fash- 
ioned simplicity. 





It was quite a 
loss to the coun- 
try when certain 
Congressmen (why do we have 
Congressmen, anyway?) forced the 
retirement of Willard Thorp as 
Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Mr. 
Thorp, it seems, was not quite in- 
tense enough in his nationalism; 
with President Roosevelt he agi- 
tated for the establishment of re- 
ciprocal trade arrangements with 
other countries—presumably on the 
basis that America is not the whole 
world and that if we would sell to 
other countries we must buy from 
them also. 

But all is not lost. Claudius 
Murchison, his successor — who 
talked sense to the Advertising 
Federation of America in New 
York this week—is a disciple of 
the same school. Moreover, he is 
erudite and a highbrow—also a 
professor of economics as was 
Mr. Thorp. 

Professor Murchison too is not 
a bit timid or ladylike in expound- 
ing his business philosophy. “The 
admonition ‘Buy American,’” he 
says, “means precisely the same 
thing as ‘Don’t Export.’ Our re- 
fusal to help stabilize foreign cur- 
rencies is a refusal to pave the 
way to bigger business for our 
farms and factories. Such is the 
paradox of nationalism, the stupid- 
ity of a self-contained America.” 

Why the nationalistic Congress- 
men ever thought that Professor 
Murchison would be more to their 
liking than Professor Thorp is too 
much for us—especially since Pro- 
fessor Thorp is sufficiently of, 
from and for the common people 
to smoke a corncob pipe. 


Professor 
Murchison 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising +» Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


A difference 


Although in total volume we 
are one of the largest agencies 
in the country, our client list 
is notably smaller than that of 
other large agencies. 

Each account to which we 
are appointed takes on an im- 
portance not measured by its 
volume; and the necessity for 
giving satisfaction to each 


client is correspondingly vital. 


*“‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 



































The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





[SN it strange that more ad- 
vertisers don’t take advantage 
of the appeal of music? They do 
it in their radio programs but it 
is seldom that anyone tries to tie- 
up publication copy with popular 
or classical favorites. 

The Schoolmaster was attracted 
by the simple text that was 


The card illustrates SyFo in ac- 
tion, gives directions for use and 
possesses high visibility under arti- 
ficial light. “No sooner had we 
placed SyFo on the individual 
card,” says our correspondent, 
“than business increased threefold 
from those organizations operating 





set to music for Leisy’s 
beer. He is no musician 
himself, in fact is unable 
to read a note, but the lit- 
tle explanation at the bot- 
tom of the advertisement 
—“Of course you recog- 
nize that old favorite: 
‘Silver Threads Among 
the Gold’”—was all he 
needed to start him hum- 
ming to himself and fol- 
lowing the words. 

Isn’t there an idea here 
for those advertisers who 
have made so much of 
theme songs on the air? 
Perhaps these songs would 
go well in print, also. 

. . . 

A case of sales rejuvena- 
tion through re-packaging 
is related by a Class mem- 
ber with the Wonder Prod- 
ucts Company. This com- 
pany makes a contrivance 
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called “SyFo,” to insert in 
the mouths of bottles of carbonated 
beverages and through which the 
beverages may then be dispensed 
with plenty of zip and life. 
Formerly the standard container 
was a small carton, with direction 
sheet inside. An investigation of 
sales outlets revealed that the very 
considerable portion of 22.9 per 
cent of the volume of sales was 
being made through chain stores, 
where an article has to be vir- 
tually self-selling. So it was that 
a new “container” was devised as 
a card to which the device is at- 
tached by a detachable staple. 





in the syndicate store field, with 
bin-display as their only sales pro- 
motional medium.” 

Unless the Schoolmaster is very 
much mistaken, cause and effect 
are rather easily identified in this 
narration. 

. . . 

The Schoolmaster has just re- 
ceived from a Class member a 
copy of a letter sent out by the 
Shreveport Medical Society. The 
last two paragraphs of this letter 
are so characteristic of the type 
of salesmanship used in selling 
space in certain association publi- 
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cations that the Schoolmaster will 
allow them to speak for them- 
selves : 

“At this month’s meeting of our 
Society a motion was made and 
duly carried, instructing me, as 
President of the Shreveport Med- 
ical Society, to have this letter 
written to each of our Journal's 
prospective advertisers. 

“Please be advised that the mem- 
bers of our organization have re- 
solved to make a further and more 
intensive effort toward increasing 
the size and attractiveness of our 
Tri-State Medical Journal. 

“We urgently request your full 
co-operation in each of our monthly 
editions toward the accomplish- 
ment of this ambition. 

“I will have our Secretary read 
all favorable replies at the May 
meeting of our Society.” 

. a. >. 


One of the rarest things in busi- 
ness is an executive who will admit 
that he has made a serious mistake 
and proceed to try to get out of 
it as gracefully as possible. Every 
so often a company will bring out 
a new product, for example, that 
looks, in advance, as though it 
would be a world beater but which, 
when it actually gets on the mar- 
ket, is pretty much of a flop. If 
this new product happens to be 
the “pet” of the chief executive 
he is likely to continue to pour 
money into advertising and sales 
promotion efforts when others in 
the organization know it is futile. 

The craze for diversification, a 
few years ago, led a number of 
companies to expand into fields in 
which they did not belong or in 
which there are no profits for them 
today. Instead of struggling along 
and hoping that some day the old 
conditions will return, the best 
solution may be to dump the whole 
thing. 

The Schoolmaster admires the 
courage of Axel Wenner-Gren, 
chairman of the board and Louis 
Ruthenburg, president, of Servel, 
Inc., who, in the annual report of 
the company, admit openly that 
they are faced with a serious prob- 
lem with some unprofitable de- 
partments. Instead of trying to 
apologize for these or present ali- 
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Salary 


Continuance... 


$100 a month is 5% on 
$24,000. 


Would you pay from 15 to 
30 cents a day to guarantee 
$100 a month to your 
family for five years should 
you pass on. 


Under certain qualifying 
conditions this can be 
done. Full particulars upon 
request. 


Vash Young 


Insurance Counselor 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York City 








PUBLISHERS 
ATTENTION! 


Desire connection with 
Publication as advertising 
manager or Western repre- 
sentative, which offers an 
opportunity commensurate 
with my experience and 
ability. Am aggressive yet 
conservative, know how to 
develop effective sales pres- 
entations and am familiar 
with the costs and mechan- 
ics of publishing. My record 
is one of substantial achieve- 
ment and I solicit the oppor- 
tunity to present my qualifi- 
cations for consideration. 
Please address me care of 
“V,” Box 226, Printers’ Ink, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 
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Testing Engineers for 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 


254 WEST 31st ST. @ NEW YORK CITY 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 








Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 
8 pages 6x9... $40.45 $61.95 $143.55 
ii it 74.55 133.35 220.50 








se 142.80 229.95 430.50 
Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 
Yes —The Voice of Experience 


in all types industrial and automotive ad- 
vertising, is cpen for a connection with 
some industry or Agency. 13 years plan 
copy and contact—all media. A natural 
copy and art sense. Knows the mechanics 
of engraving, art, printing from buyer's 
and selling angle. Intimate with broad- 
casting. Good personality, college grad., 
gentile. Impressive references. Address 
“T,” Box 225, Printers’ Ink. 














*€You will undoubtedly be interested 
in the excellent results obtained 
from four (4) one-column, one inch, 
advertisements placed exclusively 
in ‘Printers’ Ink Weekly’ and 
‘Printers’ Ink Monthly.’ 

These four advertisements, at a 
total cost of only $43.40, have 
pulled one hundred and thirty-six 
(1386) inquiries to date, and they 
are still coming in. 
Inquiries were received from top ex- 
ecutives of large advertising agen- 
cies and advertising departments 
of representative manufacturers. 
HANFORD 8. WEIL, Dir. 


RETAIL REPORTING BUREAU. 


MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. POSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG isa monthly business magazine 
for everyone who has anything to do with sales. 
Send $1.00—one year, 12 copies—for this maga- 
zine of business ideas. $2.00 returned to you at 
end of year if you are not 100% satisfied. 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG foo er Sic, 
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bis, these executives come out 
openly and say: 

“One of the most serious prob 
lems now before the management 
is the disposition of several de- 
partments in which limited volumes 
of sales have resulted in continued 
unprofitable operation. These are 
the Hercules gas engine for farm 
use, automobile truck bodies, com- 
mercial electric refrigerating appar- 
atus and Crusader electric refrig- 
erators (principally for export). 

“Such advantages as there may 
have been in this diversificatoin in 
times past, particularly during the 
introductory period of the gas re- 
frigerator, have become relatively 
unimportant in the light of the 
success of the new air-cooled 
models. 

“While a general business im- 
provement might help these depart- 
ments to some extent, it is clear 
that any effort to secure substan- 
tial profits would require us to 
embark on an unduly expensive 
program of sales and production 
expansion with no assurance that 
the venture would be successful. 
Furthermore, the production facili- 
ties of some of these departments 
are located so as to interfere with 
the economical provision for addi- 
tional equipment to care for an- 
ticipated requirements of the air- 
cooled Electrolux. 

“All things considered, we have 
concluded to concentrate our ef- 
forts on the air-cooled Electrolux 
refrigerator, and either eliminate 
the other departments or re-or- 
ganize them under limited expense 
budgets related to the business vol- 
ume obtained. As in the case of 
the Hermetic refrigerator, the pro- 
duction of the Hercules gas engine 
has been discontinued. The manu- 
facture and sale of service parts 
will, of course, continue. While 
some time must elapse before our 
course in all its details can be de- 
cided upon, the general conclusions 
above outlined require the pro- 
vision of appropriate reserves to 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Active Agency Doing a Huge Business 
In Classified Advertising 
Seeks to Merge with an Agency Han- 
lling National Accounts. 
Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 





AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN desires op- 
portunity to learn advertising business— 
College education—seven years Real 
Estate experience. Excellent references. 
Box 853, Printers’ Ink. 





WILL PURCHASE AGENCY 
Controlling interest or outright. Must 
show profitable operation. Have service 
department, good reputation, full recog- 
nition. State full details in confidence. 
Box 858, Printers’ Ink. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED to so- 
licit out of town business for prominent 
New York photo studio, at present doing 
national and local business with agen- 
cies and advertisers. Complete service 
including layout, ideas, suggestions, etc. 
Excellent arrangement for right man. 
Box 857, Printers’ Ink. 


INDUSTRIAL OR CLASS 
ADVERTISING 

Have specialized in this field in all East- 
ern states and have long standing ac- 
quaintance among advertisers and agen- 
cies which has resulted in a good share 
of orders. All interviews reported. 
Could represent another strong, non- 
competitive publication. Box 860, Print- 
ers’ Ink, New York. 











HELP WANTED 


CIRCULATION MEN WANTED 
in all territories by group of well- 
established trade papers. Big commis- 
sion. H. B. Patrey, 117 West 6lst St., 
New York, N. Y. 


EDITOR WANTED 
With successful record on good busi- 
ness paper. Unusual opportunity. Give 
complete details, salary expected, etc. 
Box 850, Printers’ Ink. 


STAMP EDITOR 


An opportunity for a young, energetic 
Stamp Editor, 25 to 30 years of age, 
on one of America’s Leading Stamp 
publications. A thorough knowledge of 
philately essential. Must be able to 
produce samples of work covering a 
diversity of philatelic subjects. Must 
be capable of oneng. advertising and 
promoting good will. his is an excep- 
tional opportunity for someone with abil- 
ity to write about stamps and sell stamp 
advertising. The job will be as big 
as the successful applicant can make 
it. The salary is open. Write, giving 
full details of education and experience. 
Box 1007 
MALEY ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Times Building, New York City 

















Advertising Salesman—9 years New 
England territory with one of largest 
business paper publishers desires change 
to national paper of general character or 
good class magazine. Age 32. Box 852, P. I. 
Young Man, ‘thorough knowledge adver- 
tising, practical printing experience, 
writes good copy, able correspondent, has 
original ideas. Age 28, married. Willin 
to start from page 1. Box 851, P. a 


MANAGER—Competent assistant to ex- 
ecutive, 8 years experience general 
management of buying, accounts, adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 28, married, 
excellent references. Box 854, P. 


Sales Mgr. Age 36. Married. Resigna- 
tion effective July Ist, after 10 yrs., large 
organization. 15 yrs. experience wholesale 
and retail merchandising. Capable organ- 
izer. Successful record. Not a promoter. 
Desire to build with a progressive organ- 
ization. Box 859, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR—Young man with es- 
tablished reputation as a specialist in all 
branches of creative layout, design and 
finished drawings desires a permanent 
position as art director or creative inside 
man. Fast, enthusiastic with practical 
and ultra-modern viewpoint. Box 861, 
Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN, Christian, with imagina- 
tion and vision; thoroughly educated in 
all branches of advertising and journal- 
ism; knows copy, printing, typography, 
and layout; is willing to trade Timited 
experience for long hours and hard work 
. . «. excellent references . . . Write 
Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 


X-999 May Be 
Your Man... 


You will find him advertising in any 
issue of Printers’ Ink, seeking an oppor- 
tunity to prove he is the man you’re look- 
ing for. 

Usually a number of promising candi- 
dates for the job can be found simply by 
looking over advertisements in recent 
issues. 

You can even g0 a step further in 
widening your field of applicants to 
choose from by advertising for your man 
in Printers’ Ink. 

The cost is low and the results gratifying. 
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care for shrinkages and retire- 
ments which are likely to be in- 
volved.” 

. . . 

When Abel’s Photographic 
Weekly changed some time ago to 
a semi-monthly, it necessarily also 
had to change its name, which 
became The Professional Photog- 
rapher. 

At the time of the change, Charles 
Abel tells the Schoolmaster, he 
found himself with many thousands 
of letterheads in stock which he 
did not feel like baling for waste- 
paper. Also he was especially anx- 
ious to carry over the good-will of 
the Abel name and this would have 
been difficult had the old stationery 
been changed at once. 

To this problem, Mr. Abel found 
a solution which may suggest an 
idea to other members of the Class. 
By a simple job of imprinting he 
placed the word “Now” under the 
old name at the top of the letter- 
head, from which he ran a straight 
line diagonally across the sheet to 
the lower right-hand corner. This 
line ended with an arrow which 
pointed to the new name also im- 
printed on the letterhead. 

This imprinting, points out Mr. 
Abel, looks as if the idea is a care- 
fully planned advertising stunt 
rather than just a bit of obvious 
economy. 

o - ° 


If it is possible for one to im- 
prove his game of tennis by study- 
ing pictures and reading what an 
expert has to say about drives, 
smashes, volleys and slices, the 
booklet published by Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Company will help make 
some new champions this summer. 
Vinnie Richards, professional ten- 
nis player, is halted by the camera 
in three dozen poses, showing him 
in different phases of serving, 
forearm driving, etc. Alongside 
each photograph Vinnie explains 
his technique. Almost is the School- 
master persuaded to try his hand 
again at the ancient game. 

The booklet, offered in Dunlop 
periodical advertising, also con- 
tains the official tennis rules and 
court layout, besides a few pages 
devoted to Dunlop products. 
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IT’S A GOOD 
TRICK 


HL YouCan Do! 
LI 


RUNNING your business without advertising 


is like trying to run an automobile without gasoline. 








It's a good trick, if you can do it! Especially, up the 
long grade to profits, when competitors are using 


high-powered, super-selling advertising literature. 


IT’S EASY ior business to coast down hill. If you are 
tired of coasting and want to start climbing, then you will be 
interested in the effective, powerful selling literature we can 


help you prepare .. BOOKLETS . . CATALOGS . . FOLDERS 
. . BROADSIDES . . any or all of these are a big help toward 


keeping old accounts and bringing in new ones. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE cor. 34TH STREET. NEW YORE 
SSS Sr NN 


MEdallion 3-3500 
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DRUG 
STORES, medical, 
and toilet prepara- 
tions advertisers dur- 
ing the first five months 
of this year placed 34 
per cent more linage 
in the Tribune than 
they placed in any meant 
other Chicago having 
newspaper. 





